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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, NEW CROSS 


Department for the Training of Teachers. 

In view of the opening of the above Department 
in the LATTER PART of SEPTEMBER NEXT, 
TEACHERS (MEN and WOMEN) of the various 
subjects included in the Scheme of Studies will 
shortly be appointed. 

The Scheme includes both General Education 
and Professional Instruction. Bes 

The majority ‘of the salaries will be between 
£150 and £250 a year, but higher or lower salaries 
may be paid in exceptional cases. : 

eR must -be -received not later than 
SATURDAY, June 17, 1905. 

Particulars may be obtained from the WARDEN, 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 





LD BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD'S 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice 
Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of the 
Old British School.—SuHEepuEerRp’s GAL.ery, No. 
27 King Street, St. James's. i 





THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER 

SOCIALISM. 

Py CscarR WILDE. 

On Van Gelder Paper. With Portrait. 
75 cents net, post paid. 
A Complete Catalogue of the Mosher Books post 
paid on request. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 





THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 140. 

Containing a special article, entitled: 
“THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF 
ART BOOKS,” 
be Dr. G. C. Witiiamson, Editor of the new 

ition of Bryan’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,” &c.—Specimen copies gratis. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An Examina- 

tion will be held on June 28, 29, and 30 to 

fill up not less than eight Residential Scholarships, 

three Non-Residential Scholarships, and some 

Exhibitions.—For particulars, apply to the Head- 
master, 19 Deans Yard, Westminster. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 

Th: COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for 
the Post of PROFESSOR of EDUCATION in the NORMAL 
DEPARTMENT (MEN) and in the DEPARTMENT for the 
TRAINING of MEN TEACHERS for SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS 

Further iculars may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom ications, with Testimonials, should be sent, on or 
before SATURDAY, June 3, 1905. 

May 6, 1905. J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites a: 
post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in LATIN. 
F particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom applications, with Testimonials (which need not be 
printed), must be seat on or before SATURDAY, June 3, 1905. 
6, 1905. J, AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 


ications for the 








PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF ‘ 
G. F. Watts, yg ners D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, . 

Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 

FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 





ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, esteemed Editions of various 
Authors, some scarce, all in new extra leather 
bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.— 
W. Root & Son, Bookbinders, 29-30 Eagle Street, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn; W.C. ‘ 





Cuanent Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hotes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap Street, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, - Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. , 


ECRETARYSHIP OR POSITION OF 
TRUST.—Undersigned seeks appointment as 
above, occupying art or whole time. Classical 
degree with knowledge of French and German. 
Highest references.—Epwarp LITTLE, M.A., 33 
Marlborough Avenue, Reading. ~ - 








ELL-KNOWN OLD ESTABLISHED 

TRANSLATING and -TYPEWRITING 

BUSINESS for Sale on account of illness. —Write 
L. N., care of Coes, 26, High Holborn, W.C, 





ITERARY AGENCY.—INDEXING, Trans- 
lations (French, German, Latin). Authors’ 
MSS. carefully Revised and Placed. Terms mode- 
rate. Typewriting 8d. per 1000 words, References: 
—Miss A. HorsFigEcp, 48 Church Street, Barnsley, 
Yorks. 





YPEWRITING.—All kinds.—Translations, 

duplicates ; careful work. Novels, 9d. 1000. 

Short articles by return.—Miss Hanb.ey, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts. 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 
takes TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 
from 10d. per 1ovo words ; qualified proof reader ; 
testimonials ; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foor, 


48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 





YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 
Bi done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MeEsser, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., rod. per 

1000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, accu- 

rate; duplicating a speciality. Shorthand, testi- 

monials,—Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon Street, 
Fulham, S,W 





THE LITERARY AGENCY, LTD. 


Tue Agency acts as Agent for all the leading Lec- 
turers and Entertainers of the day, and corres- 
a with the Literary Societies, Mechanics’ 
nstitutes, Philosophical Institutions, Lecture 
Committees, Y.M.C.A.s, Colleges, and Schools 
throughout the country. Full list of available 
lecturers sent post free to Secretaries, Presidents, 
&c ; Headmasters, and others in authority. Cor- 
respondence invited. 
HE OUTER TEMPLE, STRAND, W.C, 

Telegrams: ‘* Lecturing, London.” 

Telephone : 2899 Gerrard, 


IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, . Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech,-&c. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WatTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 














Advertisements for. out. of print *' Books Wanted” 
and ‘' For Sale” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address); minimum, 15. 


ERROLD (B.) Life of Napoleon III., 4 vols, 8vo, 1874. 
Jerrold (D.) Men of Character, 3 vols, 1838, or either 





vol 
Jersey (Countess of ) An Object of Pity, Amsterdam, 181 
Jesse (J. H.) Memoir of Richard III., 1862 
- The Pretenders, 2 vols. 1845 
Court of England (Nassau and Hanover) 3 vols, 8vo, 


18 
Court ‘ot England (Stuarts), 4 vols, 8vo, 1840 
Life of Beau Brummell, 2 vols, 7844 
Life of Sel 4 vols, 8vo, 1843, or any of his works 
London : its Celebrated Characters, &c., 3 vols, 1871 
Any of his works 
Jests, any books of, before 1800 
Joe Miller’s Jests, 1739 
John Halifax, 3 vols, 1855 
ohn Woodvil, 1802 ; 
Johnson mson (Capt.) Lives of Highwaymen, 1736 
oh na, I 
Jones (E. J.) Memoirs of Miss O'Neil, 1816 
ones (T.) History of Brecknock, 2 vols, 4to, 1805-9 
] ones, Present aut of — 1724 
ock Clim 1897 “a 
year Fen) Workes’3 vols, 1616-31-40, folio, or first edition 
single pla 
Jorrocks* Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 or 1839 
Ditto, ditto, ene yo 843 
oseph Andrews, 2 vols, 1742,, or either 
pres Rushbrooke, 3 vols, 1841 
Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


STUDIO WATER-COLOUR SOC. No.— 
John D. Baillie, Grand Pump Room Library, Bath. 


OWERBY’S BRIT. WILD FLOWERS ; 

Books on Turkey, Wisden, 1875; Whitman’s Masters of 

Mezzotint.—J. Jacob, 149 Edgware Road, London, W. 
Summer Catalogue gratis on application. 


Books for Sale 


ARL OF BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS 
E and Tales.—Hughenden Edition, tr vols., post 8vo, cloth 
extra ; Longmans, 1881, 22s. 6d. White’s Selborne, illustrated 
by New, 158. net, for ros. 6d.—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


ERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF LITER- 
geen (in oak bookcase). 20 vols. Selections from World’s 
reatest writers. In splendid condition, as new. t over 
yar what offers?—Lloyd & Townsend, Dillwyn Street, 
YCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, “ Times 
gm 2 a 35 vols., half-morocco, £18. Rees’ Cyclopedia, 
45 vols., cloth, 21s. Bayle’s Dictionary in French, § vols., 
folio, old cf., 1740, 208—W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's 


Canterbury. 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS. 





THE SPHERE 
Gd. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 

Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 


Tue Eveninc Parer or THE Epucatep MAN 
AND His Famity. 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current | 

Literature, and without doubt the best; 

Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements 


Special Columns for New Books. 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices: Newron Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





THE DUNDEE COURIER 


Has double the circulation of any Morning 
Paper North of the Forth. 


Literary Notes on Monday. 
Reviews on Wednesdays. 


London Office, 109 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 


The Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 
AND THE 
Northern Half of Scotland. 


Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 


Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page: 
NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 
Lonpon Orrick: 149 FLEET STREET, E.C, 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoPuLaR FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 
Science and Art Specially dealt with, 
Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 








THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 


Is the most widely circulating paper in the 
four Western Counties. 


Lonpon PrivaTE WIRE OFFICE: 
47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Ptymoutruism, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No. : 165 HoLporn. 











ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A CHEAP EDITION OF MR. MALDEN’S INTEREST- 
ING HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF SURREY. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Popular History of Surrey. 
By HENRY BLLIOT MALDEN. 
“Mr. Malden, who is a diligent archeologist, gives us a 
readable summary of all that is known about Surrey during the 
Roman occupation.”—Daily News. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, illustrated, 6s. 


The Knight of the Needie Rock 
AND HIS DAYS, 1571-1606. ByJMARY J. WILSON. 
Tnis is a story of Elizabethan times, the chief incidents taking 

place in the Isle of Wight, Guildford, and London. 

* An eatirely new and a kind of fiction. The reader 
feels himself ia real historical company.” —A thenaum. 

‘Miss Wilson has compiled a remarkably interesting and 
informing book. In — interest and genuine romzntic 
episodes it is worth half a score of ordinary novels, and gives 
evidence of great care, ability, and good taste.”"—Academy. 





In square 8v0, appropriately bound in cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


My New Zealand Garden. 
By A SUFFOLK LADY. 

“* Will be read with real interest by those who have a love of 
shrubs and flowers, and the illustrations are interesting as show- 
ing the excellence of the specimens which can be reared in 
New Zealand.” —Record. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In square 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper by the Chiswick 
Press, appropriately bound, 3s. 6d. net. 


Zetetes, and other Poems. 
. By MAURICE BROWNE, 

“Mr. Browne’s poetry suggests the beauties with which the 
tired spirit may refresh itself. He leads us, to the accompani- 
ment of Winchester bells, to ‘radiant realms of dream’ ; he 
acclaims the sovran charm of music; he sings of the delights 
of fancy.” —Dundee Advertiser. 








In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 3s. 6d. 


The Love Song of Tristram 


AND ISEULT. By CYRIL EMRA. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PaATERNOsTER Row, LonDOon, 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


“THE ACADEMY” is POSTED FREE (52 issues at 3d.) to 





SUBSCRIPTIONS opened at an 
THREE, SIX and TWELVE Months. Town 
Subscriptions, 21s. Yearly. Books of past 
Seasons, 10s. 6d. Yearly. 


' Tirms for Country, Suburbs, and Parcel Post, sent on application to 


MUDIE & CO., 30-34 New Oxford St., London. 


date for 





every ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER in the United Kingdom prepaying 
13s. FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS bya PREPAYMENT of 17s. 6d 
will secure it being sent for Post Free to any address throughout the 
World for a uniform id. postage, though the postage payable varies 
from 1d. minimum to 2}d. per copy. Orders may be sent through any 
Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct to the Publisher, 5-7 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





OF ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 





DWIGHT TILTON’S NEW ROMANCE. 


My Lady Laughter. 


[READY IMMEDIATELY. 


A Romance of Boston Town in the Days of the Great Siege. With Ten Beautiful Illustrations in Colours by CHARLES H, STEPHENS. Cloth extra, crown 8vo, 


gilt top, decorative cover, 6s. 


Included amongst its characters are George Washington, John Hancock, Samuel Adams, Joseph Warren, Paul Revere, and many others who fought to save Boston in 1775. 





TWO BOOKS OF HUMOUR. 
Susan Clegg: and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop. 


By ANNE WARNER. Cloth 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

In a Prefatory Note the Author says :—‘‘ The first four chapters of ‘ Susan Clegg : 
and her Friend, Mrs, ee appeared in the Century Magazine as separate stories 
during the past year. They have been revised and partly rewritten for book publica- 
tion, and ‘ The Minister's Vacation,’ never before printed, has been added. 

This volume was an immediate success in America, and the publishers are confident 
that it will be heartily welcomed by English readers, 


The Foolish Dictionary. 


By GIDEON WURDZ. Illustrated by WALLACE GOLDSMITH. 
3s. 6d. net. 


NEARLY 
READY. 


Cloth, small 8yo, 


Here are a few specimen definitions ; 
ALCOMOL: A liquid, good for preserving almost everything except secrets. 
ATHLETE: A dignified bunch of muscles, unable to split wood or shift the ashes, 
CHAMPAGNE: The stuff that makes the‘ world go round, 
MINE: A hole intthe ground owned by a liar. 
** Breezy and frivolous,” says the Patt Mart Gagertte. 
*.* Order from your Bookseller or Bookstall, 3s, 6d. net. 





ROMANCES FROM WAGNER'S OPERAS. 


It is a remarkable thing how ignorant even genuinely musical people are of the 
plots of their favourite operas. Ask any of your Wagner-loving friends to tell you the 
story of ‘* Tannhiiuser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” not to speak of the ‘‘ King,” and probably not 
more than one in fifty will be able to tell you the details uf the plots of these operas, 
even when they are familiar with every note of the music. Hence the raison d'etre of 
these works, which are novelised versions of Wegner’s grand plots, and of permanent 
value to English literature. 

_. Handsomely bound in art linen, blocked in silver and gold. Large post 8vo, 
illustrated, 6s. 


Lohengrin. 
By BERNARD CAPES, 
POGANY, 


The Valkyries. 


By E. F. BENSON, Illustrated by T. Noyes Lswis, 
_The Ttmes.—‘' A thousand times more likely to do Wagner service than all the 
guide-books and key-books in the world.” 


Siegfried. 


By S. BARING-GOULD, 


[NEARLY READY 
Illustrated by EMILE SCHULLER SARCADI- 


Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON, 





London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


Publishers of Debrett’s Peerage, &c. 
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The “COUNTRY LIFE" 
LIBRARY 


Ss 


Roses for English Gardens. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Illustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—” All the roses of England, blossoming in a counterfeit summer of 

and white, seem to be gathered together into Miss Jexyi.’s charming book. The pic- 

tures are really pleasant to look at; near or far, a rose photographs quite as well as a 

beautiful face, and carries with it its own individual look. No one can fail to be captured by 
Miss JEKyLi’s enthusiasm and fine discri tion.” 





Lilies for English Gardens. 
Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 


Westminster Gazette.—“ ‘ Litizs ror Enciis# Garpens’ is a volume in the ‘ Country 
Life’ Library, and it is almost sufficiently high commendation to say that the book is worthy 
of the journal. Miss Jexy.u’s aim has been to write and compile a book on Lilies which shall 
tell amateurs, in the plainest and simplest possible way, how most easily and successfully to 
grow the Lily—which, considering its great beauty, is not grown nearly so much as might be 
expected. We certainly think that in the future there will be less neglect of this flower, for 
after looking at some of the illustrations (all admirable and admirably produced), there will 
not be many garden owners who will be content to be Lilyless.” 





Wall and Water Gardens. 
By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of “‘ Wood and Garden.” 


Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 

on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 

Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. net. 

Times.—“ ‘Watt anD Water Garpens.’—He who will consent to follow Miss JexyLy 

aright will find that under her guidance the old walls. the stone steps, the rockeries, the ponds 

or streamlets of his garden will presently blossom with all kinds of flowers med of. and 


become marvels of varied foliage. More than a hundred photographs help to enforce Miss 
Jexyiu’s admirable lessons.” 


The Century Book of 
Gardening. (SECOND EDITION) 


Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 pages, with about 6co Illustrations. 
21s. net. 

Times.—“ No department of gardening is neglected, and the illustrations of famous and 


beautiful gardens and of the many winsome achievements of the gardener’s art are so numerous 
and attractive as to make the veriest cockney yearn to turn gardener.” 








Gardening for Beginners. 


(THIRD EDITION) 


A Handbook to the Garden, By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d. net. 


So great has been the success of this gardening book for beginners, that a third edition has 
been called for and is now ready. This work is for those who are about to begin gardening, 
nothing that will help the beginner over first difficulties being omitted. 


About 100 diagrams will explain certain practical operations better than mere descriptions. 
There are also nearly 200 illustrations, prepared in the test style, of flowers, iruit, vegetables, 
and trees and shrubs, 


Spectator.—"“ Full of information about both the useful and the ornamental, and as far 
as we have been able to test it, eminently practical. The beginner, by the way, will have gone 


. along way before he has assimilated the contents of this stout volume of nearly five hundred 


pages; but then alia aliss cura, and the wider the choice that is offered by a volume of this 
kind the better.” 


Trees and Shrubs for 
English Gardens. 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘‘ The Garden.’ 128, 6d. net. 


Gardener’s Chronicle.—“ A good book on trees and shrubs is a real want. Few books 
are more often inquired for, and until now we have had a difficulty in replying to our corres- 
pondents who have asked forinformation on the point. In these days of trashy gardening books, 
it is a pleasure to come across one which bears the stamp of original observation, judicious 
inference, and industrious research.” 








Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 
20 Tayistock Street, W.C, 





| MR, MELROSE’S SPRING LIST 


A Charming Volume for Garden Lovers: 
A GIRL’S GARDEN. By MARGARET M. RANKIN. 


With many Illustrations, and a specially designed Title-page. 2s. net. 


A Choice Book of Selections. 
SHAKSPERE’S MASTER-PASSAGES. A Guide in Minia- 


ture, with a Treasury of One Hundred Specimens, selected by JOHN HOGBEN. 
With specially designed Title-page. ts. 6d. net. 


A New Historical Romance. 
THE SPURS OF GOLD. By J. BROWN MORGAN and 


J. R. FREEMAN. Illustrated by E. T. POPE. 5s. 


Important New Theological Works. 
THE INFANCY AND YOUTH OF JESUS. By the Rev. 


A. MORRIS STEWART, M:A., Author of ‘“‘The Crown of Science,” “‘The 
Temptation of Jesus,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE SHRINE OF FAITH: Our Lord’s Human Ex- 
PERIENCE. By the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT, Author of “ The Finger of God,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Second Edition, 


THE SILENT CHRIST. Studies in the Silences of Jesus. 
By the Rev. W. W. SIDEY. 3s. 6d. net. “The fruitfulness of Gospel study is 
conspicuously illustrated by this excellent book. . . . Very thoughtful and admir- 
able.” —Guardian. 


TALKS WITH LAY PREACHERS. By R. F. HORTON, 
M.A.,D.D. Cloth boards, rs, net. 

SECOND THOUSAND. 

KNOX’S ‘HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF RELI- 
GION IN SCOTLAND.” With Knox’s “Confession,” and “ The Book of Dis- 
cipline.” A Twentieth-Century Edition, edited and revised by CUTHBERT 
LENNOX, With Frontispiece Portrait. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s: 6d. net. 

The Leading Knox Biography. 

SECOND THOUSAND. 

JOHN KNOX: A Biography. By D. MACMILLAN, 

M.A., with an Appreciation of the Reformer by the Very Rev. PRINCIPAL STORY, 


D.D., LL.D. With special Illustrations drawn by, THOMAS SMELLIE, F.S.A. 
(Scot.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Popular “ Life.” 
JOHN KNOX: The Hero of the Scottish Reformation. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. By EDWARD MILLER, M.A. With Illustra- 
tions. 1S, net, 











BOOKS FOR THE HEART 


A CHOICE SERIES OF DEVOTIONAL CLASSICS. 


Edited by ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. 


With an Introduction to each volume, by the Editor. 
wove paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. Gd. each, 
THE DIARY AND JOURNAL OF DAVID BRAINERD. Two 


vols. 55. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S GREAT INTEREST. By WILLIAM GUTHRIE. 
Second Impression of this Edition. 


THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM. A New Translation. 

“ We rejoice in the possession of the little book. It has given us delight through its 
introduction. . . . Most catechisms are for the head, but this is really a book for the 
heart.” —Zxpository Times. 


*eurEr HOURS. By JOHN PULSFORD D.D. Fourth Impression of this 
ition. 


Fcap. 8vo, printed on antique 


“It is a casket of ieee from which flash the many coloured rays of well-cut gems. 
It is essentially a volume for thoughtful men and women of reverent mind, and to 
them the pages often conned will be ever fresh.””—Rock. 


THE RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. By JONATHAN EDWARDS. Second 
Impresston of this Edition. 

“My heart bounded when I saw ‘ The Religious ,Affections’ announced under your 
editorship, and so cheaptoo... . one whose blessing is worth earning will bless you 
= - yal masterpiece in this beautiful shape.”—-ALEXANDER WHYTE, Edin- 

urgh: 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN WOOLMAN. With an Appreciation by 
_— GREENLEAF WHITTIER. Third Impression of thts Edition. 
“To read his quaint gracious jottings is to breathe an air of pious peace and 
sturdy devotion to practical righteousness, For devotional stimulus and preparation 
for personal communion with God, this will be a sweet aid.” —Sword and Trowel. 


*GRACE ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF SINNERS. By 
JOHN BUNYAN. Third Impression of this Edition. 
“*Grace Abounding’ is a peerless piece of autobiocraphy. No life of John 
Bunyan can give such an idea of the man as this wonder.ul product of his own pen, 
Such a handsome edition should make it known to thousands.” —Bapiist. 


‘THE SouFESsION S OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Fourth Impression of 
is 10". 

“. . . Accompanied as it is by a brief but admirable introduction. should be a boon 
to multitudes who hitherto have not made ‘ecquaintance with this choicest work of 
one of the greatest spirits that ever faced the mysteries of the world, the soul, and 
God.” —Literary World. 

* Special Editions of these have been printed on thin paper; size 6} x 4} x }-inch. 
Cloth, gilt top, 1s. Gd. net. Leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 














Lonpon: ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pitcrim Street, E.C. 
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Chatto & Windus s New Books 


Messrs. CHATTO ©.WINDUS have pleasure in 
announcing that they are now commencing the 
issue of a COLLECTED EDITION of 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES 


In 5 crown 8vo volumes. Price 6s, net each volume, or 
§. net for the 5 volumes. The first volume, containing 
the Two Plays 
The Queen-Mother; and Rosamond, 
is just ready, and the volumes will be published at short 
intervals. Subscriptions can be accepted only for complete 
sets. 





THREE VOLUMES CONTAINING ESSAYS AND STORIES 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Hitherto Published in the EDINBURGH EDITION only. 
In the press. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 


1. Essays of Travel. By R. L. STEVEN- 
SON. 


L/une 8. 

2.Tales and Fantasies. By R. L. 

STEVENSON, [July 6. 

3. The Art of Writing. By R. L. 
STEVENSON, 








Recollections of Robert Louis 
Stevenson in the Pacific. B y ARTHUR JOHN 
STONE. With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Crown 8vo 
___cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. _Uune 8. 

South Sea Idyls: Summer Cruising in the 
South Seas. By ©. WARREN STODDARD, Author of 
“ The Island of Tranquil Delights.” A New Impression, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

The Wild Marquis: Life and Adventures 
of Armand Guerry de Maubreuil. By E RNE ST A VIZE- 
TELLY, Author of “* With Zola in England.” 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


New 6s. Novels. 


Stingaree. By E. Ww. HORNUNG, Author 
of “ A Bride from the Bush,” &c 


The Missing Elizabeth. By ADELINE 


SERGEANT, Author of ** The Story of a Penitent Soul.” 
Don Tarquinio. By Fr. ROLFE, Author 
of “ Hadrian the Seventh.” 
Baliol Garth. By ALGERNON GISSING, 
Author of *‘ A Secret of the North Sea.” 


The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. By 
ALLEN UPWARD, Author of “‘ The Prince of Balkistan.” 


The Error of Her Ways. By FRANK 
BARRETT, Author of “ Fettered for Life.” 

A Spoiler of Men. By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘‘ The Beetle.” 


The Youngest Miss Brown. By 
FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘The House on the 
Marsh.” 

The Millionaire Baby. By ANNA 
KATHARINE GREEN (Mrs. Routrs), Author of “ The 
Leavenworth Case. w 


New 3s. 6d. Books. 


Cloclo. By GYP. Translated by NORA M. 
STATHAM 


The Poet and the Pierrot. By DORO- 
rHEA DEAKIN, Author of “ The Smile of Melinda.” 








Crown 8vo 





When 2 Girl’s Engaged. By HOPE 
A Rainy J une, and other Tales. By OUIDA. 
Li Ting of London. By GEORGE R. 


SIMS (** Dagonet’ "), Author of “ Mary Jane’s Memoirs.” 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Taken from the Enemy. By HENRY 
NEWBOLT, Author of “ Admirals All.””. A New Impres- 
sion, Feap. 8vo, picture cover, rs. 

Handley Cross. By ROBERT SURTEES. 
Illustrated by Joun Lercu. Cheaper Issue. Post 8vo, 
piciure cover, Is. 

The Paris Salon. With 3co illustrations 
by the Exhibitors. Demy 8vo, 3s. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 


‘THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Printed in clear type on fine paper ; full size of page, 6} by 474 
inches. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net pod leather, gilt 
edges, 3s. net each. 

Macaulay's History of England. In 5 vols. 

[First ¢ Vols. just ready. 

Sir Walter Besant’s Gaspard de Coligny. 

Sir Richard Whittington. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s The Merry 
en. 


London ; Chatto & Windus, 444 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


A House of Letters 


Being Excerpts from the Correspondence of Miss 
CHARLOTTE JERNINGHAM (the Hon. Lady Beding- 
feld), Lady JERNINGHAM, COLERIDGE, CHARLES 
and MAry LAMB, SouTHEY, Sir CHARLES and 
Lady BouGutTon, and Others, Edited by ERNEST 
BETHAM. ros. 6d. net. 
The volume will be fully illustrated and contain reproduc: 
tions from Portraits, including the Work of Sir JosHua Rey- 
NOLDs, Ori, and Sir Wiitt1am Ross. 


SECOND EDITION 


Old Days in Diplomacy 
By the Eldest Daughter of Sir Edward Cromwell 
Disbrowe, G.C.B., En. Ex. Min. Plen. With 
Preface by M. MONTGOMERY-CAMPBE LL. Contains 
several Photogravure Portraits, and an Autograph 
Letter from Queen Charlotte. 1os. 6d. net. 

“* Gives a graphic account of various European Courts during 


the stirring times of the first half of the last century.” 
Court Journal. 


Tales from Gorky 
Translated from the Hungarian of Maxim Gorky 
by R. NISBET BAIN. With Autobiography and 
Photogravure Portrait of Maxim Gorky. 6s. 
“Maxim Gorky has the mastery of the phrase, half a dozen 
deft touches and there is your picture.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Tales from Tolstoi 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. NISBET 
BAIN. With Biography and Portrait of Count 
Leo Tolstoi. 6s. 
“* The stories are excellently well selected, and show Tolstoi’s 
wonderful power of treating an astonishing variety of subjects 
with equal ease and success. "—Westminster Gazette. 


“‘ The bookis well worth readiug—it is absorbing.” 
Daily Express. 


More Tales from Tolstoi 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. NISBET 
BAIN. With Biography brought up to date and 
Photogravure | Portrait of Count Leo — 6s. 

“ The snowstorm is a brilliant piece of writing . . . every 
page is living and full of colour.”—Daily Maii. 








LONDON : JARROLD & SONS, 
to and 11 Warwick Lane, E.C. 








MR. JOHN LANE wi!l publish on Tuesday, 
June 6, Mr. G. K,. CHESTERTON’S new 
volume, entitled **HERETICS,” among 
whom will be found Mr.G EORG E MOORE, 
Mr. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, W. B. 
YEATS, RUDYARD KIPLING, OMAR 
KHAYYAM, &ec. &e, 


HERETICS. HERETICS. 
HERETICS. HERETICS. 
HERETICS. HERETICS. 


By GILBERT K. cumeTenTon. 
By GILBERT K. pected Le Ah oe 
y GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
READY By, ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS’ 
AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, “HERETICS,” BY 
GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, AUTHOR OF “THE 
NAPOLEON OF NOTTING HILL.” CROWN §8vo, 
PRICE ss. NET. 


NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE. 
Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of Napo- 
leon I.. 1 691793 With Portraits. By OSCAR 
BROWNI IN Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 

EVENING STANDARD.—* A wonderful story.” 


eee OF A ROYAL CHAPLAIN; 
1729-1763. 
The Correspondence of EDMUND PYLE, D.D., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to GEORGE IL., with SAMUEL 
KERRICH, D.D., Vicar of DERSINGHAM, &c. 
Annotated ‘and Edited by ALBERT HARTS- 
HORNE, Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* A very remarkable collec- 
tion of family letters.”” 











mentee S ROMANCE IN THE INDIAN 


Bein’ ye Record Ht Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle 
Life. By Captain A, I. R. GLASFURD (Indian 
Army). With 54 Illustrations by the Author and 
Reproductions from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
DAILY MAIL.—“ Extremely interesting. ... The 
— is fresh and engrossing. 





._ 7. LOCK E'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 
THE MORALS 0F MARCUS ORDEYNE, 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. Author of “ ~eeeend 
“Where Love Is,” ‘‘ The Usurper,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s 
Mr. L. F. AUSTIN in the DAILY CHRONICLE.— 
Mr. Locke yer indeed, in every crisis of this most 
my sto The book has Breat literary charm 
is full of humour and humanity.” 
LITERARY WORLD.—*“ Carlotta, the most remark- 
atte heroine we remember to have encountered in recent 
ction.” 











JOHN LANE, Pusiisuer, LONDON & NEW YOKK. 
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Recent Volumes 


Russia 


By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, 
K.C.1.E., K.C.V.O, 


Entirely new Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, reset and in great part re-written. 
2 vols., with Maps. 24s. net. 


The Other Side of 
the Lantern 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., 
C.B., LL.D., &c. 


With 40 Full-page Plates, from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Sixth Impres- 
sion, 12s. net. 


The Book of Photography 
Practical, Theoretic, and Applied 
Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK 


With numerous Illustrations and Working 
Drawings. tos. 6d. 














In One Handsome Volume, 7s. 6d. 
Royal Academy 
Pictures, 1905 


This Work includes Four REMBRANDT 
PHOTOGRAVURES Of Notable Pictures in 
this year’s Academy. 

** Also issued in 4 Parts, price 1s. net each. 





Cassell’s History of the 
Russo-Japanese War 


With numerous Illustrations. | Vol. I., from 
the Outbreak of the War to the Capture 
of Kin-Chau. Half-leather, 15s. net. 





Canada As It Is 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 
With about 40 Full-page Illustrations. 6s. 





Great Pictures in 
Private Galleries 


A Selection of the most Famous Modern 
Pictures in the Private Galleries of Great 
Britain reproduced in Colours. Vol. I., 
containing 48 Pictures, mounted on 
specially selected art paper. Cloth, 12s. ; 
half-leather, 15s. 


The British Isles 
Depicted by Pen and Camera 


With a Series of 39 Coloured Plates re- 
produced from Pictures by Eminent 
Artists, and a profusion of Illustrations 
from Photographs. Complete in 3 vols., 
half-morocco, gilt top, 21s. net each, 





Casseli’s Popular 
Gardening 


Edited by WALTER P, WRIGHT 


With 24 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols., in  half-leather, 
30s. net the set. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited: 
London, and all Booksellers 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


TuHaT the modern, or as he himself would say, up-to-date 
journalist is something of a plague in the land would 
probably not be denied by the members of the fraternity 
themselves, because they are nothing if not cynically frank. 
But it would be very interesting to inquire how much the 
standard of literature has been leemed by recent develop- 
ments in journalism. There was a time when evening papers 
in London were edited by men of letters and addressed to 
the most cultivated inteRipences in the country, and we are 
glad to say that some at least of our contemporaries keep 
up that wholesome tradition; but, alas! there are many 
who ignore it absolutely. To take up some of the baser 
sort of evening papers is to see a mere collection of the 
day’s garbage, and if we ascend a little in the scale there 
is still a hunt for popularity which is evidently considered 
as good a cloak for a multitude of sins as charity itself. 
These reflections came into our mind after a hasty perusal 
of the Memoirs of one who was really one of the most 
reputable representatives of modern journalism. He repre- 
sented it at its very best and, therefore, in drawing some 
inferences from the work he has left behind, there is no 
desire whatever to depreciate the author or his work. 
Born in better times, Mr. Laurence Hutton would have 
done credit to the profession of letters. 


As it is, he has left behind him, among other things, a 
volume of gossip which has been named “Talks in a 
Library,” and we do not read far in it without learning 
something of the new standards brought into play. Here 
is a characterisation of the styles of men who used to be 
thought good writers, which seems to disclose the attitude 
towards literature of the modern pressman : 


“ The short jerky style of Hugo; the confidential, colloquial, ‘ that- 
reminds-me’ style of Thackeray ; the ‘ shiver-my-timbers’ style of the 
author of ‘Peter Simple’ ; the ‘ Lord-keep-my-memory-green ’ style of 
Dickens ; or even the ‘ proverbial-philosophical-a-babe-in-the-house-is- 
a-well-spring-of-pleasure’ style of Tupper, and the ‘ civilised-man-can- 
not-live-without-cooks ’ style of Owen Meredith, both of which last, by 
the way, the young ladies from the interior of the State admired par- 
ticularly.’’ 


This requires very little comment. A man who can 
describe Thackeray’s style as a mere ‘‘ That reminds me,” 
has for ever fixed his own value as a commentator. It 
would be interesting to know something affirmative after 
this negation. 


Mr. Hutton’s attitude to Sir Walter Scott is, “no one 
but the antiquary in literature cares now for ‘ Waverley’ 
or‘ Rob Roy.’” Yetsingularly enough he contributes to the 
great wizard’s ana an anecdote that lovers of Scott will 
read with a kind of sorrowful pleasure. It appears that 
among Dr. William H. Taylor's congregation in New 
York Scott’s private coachman spent the last of his days, 
and he used to tell this story of the great romancer: 


** About half-way on that sad last journey they came to the top of a 
certain little hill where Scott had been in the habit of stopping for a 
time to glory in the view of the lands he loved : on one side of him his 
present home; on the other side the home that was to be his until 
eternity began. Here, on the day of the funeral, the horses halted of 
their own accord, and no persuasion would induce them to move for- 
ward until the customary five minutes had passed. 

*** And so,’ said the faithful henchman, ‘the “ Shirra”’ was able to 
look around him once again!’" 


Lovers of Scott cannot fail to be interested in this 
anecdote even when it is retailed by one who is entirely 
unsympathetic, but if any distaste is felt as to the literary 
preferences of Mr. Hutton it will be mitigated by the 
explanation of what his life was as a publisher’s reader : 
‘whose lot in life,” he says, ‘is not always a particularly happy one. 
At a salary ranging from fifteen to twenty-five dollars a week, he is 
expected to examine into the worth or the worthlessness of from three 
to six examples of literary manufacture a day ; the amount of his wages 
depending upon the quality of hisexamples ; the number of his examples 
depending upon their length. He must know what the publisher 
wants, which is what the public wants ; for the publishers, no matter 
how much they may like it themselves, cannot afford to put upon the 
markets, at considerable cost of production, any article which is not 
likely to sell.’’ 

We are saved the trouble of summarising our views of 
what Thomas Carlyle would inevitably have called “a 
literary dud ” by coming upon the following quotation: 

‘* While I fail somehow in my appreciation of Fitz-Gerald’s great, 
work, which is in spots sometimes beyond my comprehension, I have 
a great respect for theman. This book-plate of his with its autograph 
endorsement, and an etching of a drawing of Fitz-Gerald, in his old age, 
by Charles Kean, I would rather possess, almost, than the original 
manuscript of ‘Omar Khayyam’ itself. 

‘A literary curiosity that I have is the card of autographs that was 
sent to me with a new hat.” 


Here then is the up-to-date journalist painted by himself. 
He is oblivious of all that is really great in literature and 
if he mentions those who have added to our few immortal 
books it is only to scoff and scorn them ; but he is devoted to 
collection of autographs, the masks of dead celebrities and 
other things of that kind. He is also extremely proud of 
all the notice he has received from fourth- and fifth-rate 
men of letters, and is very careful to print their corre- 
spondence ; but to what constitutes real literature he is 
blind and deaf. Is it any wonder that incidents like the 
one now to be described not infrequently take place ? 

‘« Joaquin Miller was an American of whom I saw much in London. 
He tells this characteristic story of Swinburne. Swinburne is very 
susceptible to boredom, it seems, and suffers a good deal of it at the 
hands of inquisitive strangers who intrude upon him out of mere 
idle curiosity and take up a good deal of his time, giving nothing in 
return. Oneof this kind of bores, an American and friend of Miller, 
was anxious to be taken to Swinburne’s house. Miller was under 
obligation to Mr. Lion-hunter, and did not like to refuse him. He 
knew Swinburne’s peculiarities, and dreaded the result; still he 
went and sent his card to Mr. Swinburne-—‘ Joaquin Miller and 
Friend.’ After a little delay the maid-servant returned, but in 
such evident confusion that Miller knew at once matters were not 
smooth upstairs, and that she had a message she did not like to 
deliver. This, with some persuasion, he got out of her, and it was 
to the effect that Mr. Swinburne would be very glad to see Mr. Miller, 
but his ‘friend’ might go to hell!” 


Never was such a year as this for anniversaries, bi-, 
tri- and quater-centenaries, and so forth. We become 
bewildered, and, to tell the truth, a little bored with them. 
Norwich, where Sir Thomas Browne was not born, is 
putting up a bust of the author of the “ Religio Medici” 
to commemorate the fourth centenary of his birth, which 
took place in London on October 19, 1605. Still, Norwich 
has every right to the chief honours of the writer who 
founded a school of English prose, and lived quietly 
writing, gathering knowledge and practising his profession 
in the parish of St. Peter Mancroft, while England was 
plunged into turmoil and revolution. His position in 
English literature we hope to examine at a future date. 
For the present we would only remark that sufficient 
attention has not been paid to his letters. The Browne 
correspondence in the British Museum is full of interest, 
not all of which appears in Wilkins’ edition of the Letters. 
; It reveals in the good doctor a great deal of shy and very 
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human fun, besides an insatiable thirst for knowledge, and 
keen affections for his son Edward, himself a voluminous 
letter-writer, who afterwards attained distinction in his 
father’s profession in London. 


John Harvard, whose memory has lately been revived 
at Southwark, did not actually found Harvard University, 
but he left half his fortune to the infant college. His 
little collection of two hundred and sixty volumes, in which 
Puritan theology was better represented than the classics, 
formed the nucleus of the original library, which un- 
happily was destroyed by fire. The present fine library 
was enriched from time to time by Longfellow, who was 
Professor of Belles Lettres at Harvard, and it also contains 
more than four hundred books on Cromwell and Frederick 
the Great, left to it by Thomas Carlyle. It has over two 
thousand works relating to Dante, and its collection of folk- 
lore and medizval romances is su ed to be the largest 
in the world. But perhaps John Harvard did something 
more than merely endow a college. His mother, who was 
born at Stratford-on-Avon, may have been acquainted 
with Shakespeare, who, when he was connected with The 
Globe, must have lived near Southwark, and her son may 
have been the first to make known Shakespeare’s plays to 
his fellow colonists beyond the seas. 


The following little poem is the authentic composition 
of an Arab, and was sent by a correspondent, who had dis- 
covered it, to the editor of the Woodbridge School Magazine, 
by whose permission we reproduce it. 





‘*Ah! Ah! one day ago, 
I did not see you, dear ; 
Alas! It was such long, 
In her love, as one year. 


‘** My eye, you are the cause, 
That I am going to die; 
I wish that you were shut, 
When the beautiful passed by. 


** My heart you are burning, 
Your beloved you better meet ; 
My tears are not enough, 
To put off all that heat. 


‘* If I was not an Arabian Brave, 
I should’t bear all this ; 
I shouid surely be killed, 
If she does’t save me by kiss.” 


In this year’s issue of “ Printers’ Pie” several writers 
supply instances of printers’ errors. Of these we 
like best a compositor’s emendation of Guildenstern’s 
**No, my lord, rather with choler,” which reached Mr. 
Frankfort Moore in the proof as: “‘No, my _ lord, 
rather with cholera.” ‘Printers’ Pie” this year is 
larger than before; in fact, “this ’ere pie is a pie as is 
a pie, is th's ’ere pie,” as the page-boy said in the play. 
The drawings are excellent. 

The French Academy will fill a vacancy on June 8. 
The candidates are MM. Maurice Barrés, Emile Bergerat, 
Jules Breton, George Lefenestre, and Etienne Lamy. In 
due course we hope to say what there is of interest to be 
said about the chosen candidate. In the meantime it is 
interesting to notice that the Academicians, in full con- 
clave, have been awarding, as is their annual duty, a long 
list of literary prizes, some of them of quite considerable 
value; and the difference between the French and English 
methods of making such awards to meritorious writers is 
worth pausing to examine. 

Our English idea of a prize is that somebody should 
prescribe a subject, and that there should be a competition. 
Strange as it may seem, it took quite a long time for the 
general body of English authors to realise that the Nobel 
Prize was not awarded in this way. We have ourselves 
seen letters addressed by authors to the Secretary of one 


subject for the Nobel Prize this year? Is there any 
entrance fee? At what date should applications be sent 
in? Their warrant for putting the questions was that 
almost all our own literary prizes are academic in their 
origin, and are allotted in accordance with the time- 
honoured academic methods. 













The French system is entirely different. The idea there 
is that every author should go on doing his own work in 
his own way, and that the Academicians, as the trustees of 
various prize funds, should reward merit—and even 
originality—when they seeit. Poems, novels, short stories, 
plays, essays, histories, dictionaries—all kinds of books, if 
good in their respective kinds—may bring their authors 
unexpected windfalls of this sort, in accordance with the 
wills of founders and benefactors. This, of course, is one 
of the things that our own Royal Society of Literature 
ought to be doing, and might have been doing if it had not 
missed its opportunities and become such a hole-and- 
corner institution. Perhaps the British Academy, having 
more authority, and commanding more respect, might do it 
even now, if any millionaire offered it the trusteeship of 
some such fund as the Prix Vitet. The idea is at anyrate 
worthy of the consideration of any millionaire of literary 
tastes. 


























We mentioned some time ago that Les Charmettes, the 
house in which Rousseau lived with Madame de Warens at 
Chambéry, had been purchased to be classed as a ‘‘ public 
monument.” It has long, however, been a place of row | 
pilgrimage, and has even had a visitor’s book in whi 
both eminent persons and other persons have recorded 
their impressions. The quatrain which Victor Hugo con- 
tributed has, indeed, been torn out by an autograph 
hunter; but the observations of other notabilities remain. 
‘* Rousseau, in beholding your dwelling-place I admire you 
more than in reading your books” is the cryptic exclama- 
tion of Louise Michel. “The cause of humanity, of youth, 
and of society in general was pleaded by Jean-Jacques, the 
most feeble of mankind,” is the contribution of M. Maurice 
Barrés. M. Jules Claretie bursts out with lyric intensity : 
“Charmettes! Montmorency! The departure and the 
arrival! The evening and the morning! Here Rousseau 
found the poetry of hope; there he found the poetry of 
retrospect.’ 
















Perhaps, however, the visitors’ book is most interesting 
when it becomes the receptacle for the contents of the 
overflowing cup of human fatuity. A military man 
deplores the establishment of a rifle-range ‘near the 
dwelling in which so beneficent a genius was sheltered.” 
An unknown civilian opines that “in visiting the places 
inhabited by great men one feels that one becomes great 
oneself ”—which seems a simple recipe for arriving at 
distinction. The moralists also assert themselves. Under 
the pseudonym “ Algerienne” we find this significant 
question: “ Vise: Jasauie, what became of your children ? 
Your genius was magnificent, but your conduct is un- 
worthy of imitation.” ‘‘Noyere, Deputy of French 
Guiana” informs us that he once knew a man who 
educated his son on the lines laid down in “‘ Emile”: “‘ He 
made of him a blockhead and an imbecile.” 


















Some visitors seem unwilling to write their names with- 
out appending the full list of their distinctions. One of 
them insists that he is “jeweller and gem-setter to the 
Emperor.” Another, under the date of September 5, 
1859, writes as follows : 

“ Pierre Milliére, of Saint-Jean-de-Losne, formerly a pharmaceutical 
chemist and an ironmonger at Lyon, a naturalist, a painter, and a poet, 
secretary of the Linnean Society. sermepensing member of the Society 
of British Artificial Manures, born July 28, 1802, passed Les Char- 
mettes in the course of an insect-hunting expedition, and experienced 
adorable emotions."’ 














of our leading literary societies, asking: What is the 


Sometimes, however, human fatuity expresses itself in 
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verse. This example, which we venture to render into 
English rhyme, is really admirable in its way : 
“ Admire my courage—it is bad to beat, 
I walked up here in the midsummer heat. 
Panting like seals, my friends approached the place. 
I with an old bandanna mopped my face.” 


Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack have gained much success 
with their Shilling Scientific Series, some five or six 
volumes of which have now been published. They have 
just arranged with Dr. Saleeby for the writing of five more 
volumes, dealing respectively with Organic Evolution, 
Heredity, Psychology, Sociology, and Ethics. These little 
monographs are primarily intended for separate publication 
in the Series, but will be so written as also to permit of 
publication in the form of a continuous treatise. 


The Playgoers’ Club has accepted a request made by 
Mr. Philip Coae the Director of the Mermaid Repertory 
Theatre, that the Club should choose a play, which has 
not yet been acted, for production by him during the 
present year. The conditions of the competition are that 
the play must not be less than three acts in length, and 
that it must be sent in under a pseudonym with the real 
name and address of the author in a sealed envelope 
addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Playgoers’ Club, Clement’s 
Inn, London, from whom intending competitors can obtain 
all information. 


Herr Gerhart Hauptmann is one of the distinguished 
foreigners selected this year for the distinction of an Oxford 
honorary degree. Apart from his genius, the great trage- 
dian is interesting on account of his versatility and his 
very unliterary origin. His father kept a hotel at 
Obersalzbrunn, a small watering-place in Silesia, but fell 
into financial difficulties when a change of fashion sent his 
customers to the more famous baths of Ems, Kissingen, 
and Baden-Baden. The boy, in consequence, received his 
early education at the village school, where he was 
accounted a dullard, though it was discerned that he had 
a certain talent for telling stories, and for German com- 
position. 


He intended to follow the profession of a sculptor; and 
though he was not considered a very satisfactory pupil at 
the Breslau Art School, where he was only remarkable for 
the irregularity of his attendance, he got so far as opening 
a studio at Rome. There, however, he fell ill, and return- 
ing to Germany was nursed back to health by Fraulein 
Thienemann, whom he shortly afterwards married. Gra- 
dually he took to writing. 


** His first work was a play entitled Das Erbe des Tiberius, 
composed under Roman influences, of which he lost the 
manuscript. Next followed an epic poem in the style of 
“Childe Harold,” which was printed, but afterwards re- 
called and suppressed. Thirdly, he wrote miscellaneous 
poems; but the publisher who had accepted them failed 
before the day of publication. Fourthly, he began an 
autobiographical novel, on the lines of ‘‘ David Copper- 
field’ ; which remains unfinished. 


His first remarkable success was with a drama called 
Die Weber. This made a sensation because of the socialistic 
and anti-monarchical sentiments supposed to be contained 
in it. In several cities it was prohibited by the censor, 
and there were riots in consequence. The edict was in 
force even in Berlin for a short time, but was subsequently 
revoked, and Die Weber became one of the regular pieces 
in the répertoire of the Deutsches Theater. The success of 
the piece caused Herr Hauptmann to be accepted as the 
leader of the literary Radicals of his country; but more 
striking success was to follow with the production of Die 
versunkene Glocke—a work which, some time ago, was 
already in its fortieth edition, 


LITERATURE 
MR. BRANDES’ NEW VOLUME 


Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century Literature. By Grorar 
Branpes. Vol. [V., Naturalism in England. (Heinemann, 
12s. net.) 


ALL students who have the dignity of English literature at 
heart will be interested and impressed by Mr. Brandes’ 
stimulating volume. To look at our own literature through 
the eyes of one who surveys it from without, from the 
standpoint of a foreign man of letters, is a useful and 
fruitful exercise, and produces a curious intellectual excite- 
ment. And this is especially the case when one sees it 
reflected in the mind of so sympathetic and earnest a critic 
as Mr. Brandes. 

The first thing that strikes a reader, on completing the 
perusal of this solid and careful volume, is the point of 
view of the writer. Mr. Brandes seems to appr litera- 
ture not wholly from the side of art, though it is, of course, 
unnecessary to say that his pages are full of delicate 
insight and fine perception. He is concerned rather with 
the moral and spiritual progress of the world; the mes- 
sage of poetry, according to his view, is of a prophetic 
rather than an artistic nature, and the greatness of a 
writer seems to him to depend, not so much upon the form 
and the expression as upon the enthusiasm and directness 
with which a poet has handled political and liberal ideas 
in the larger sense. This is, of course,a perfectly coherent 
and definite theory of poetry: it assigns to the poet a 
direct and noble relation to the thought of the age. 
But it seems to us to be only a partial view. In a 
sense, the work of all true poets has an effect in contribut- 
ing to the cause of intellectual liberty, and to the dissemi- 
tion of large and beneficent ideals; but it is possible to set 
a higher value than Mr. Brandes would do on the work of 
poets who aim at such thoughts only by implication. 
After all, it is not our business to contest Mr. Brandes’ 
root-theory of poetry, but rather to indicate how far, in 
the volume before us, he establishes his case. 

As one reads one becomes aware that the volume is 
rather a sympathetic interpretation of certain great figures, 
from Mr. Brandes’ point of view, than a piece of me pers | 
generalisation. The author takes poet after poet, and, wit 
a skilful handling of biographical material and an ardent 
critical appreciation makes a rapid and interesting sketch 
of the motives and performances of the particular writer. 
But we feel that our author’s theory of the poetical 
function is so distinct that while he does more than 
justice to certain great figures he does less than justice to 
certain more sober and conservative workers. His im- 
patience, for instance, with the provincialism, the ‘* thick- 
ankled” morality, the solemnity, of Wordsworth emerges 
in many places. Mr. Brandes has a sincere admiration for 
Wordsworth, presumably because Wordsworth was so deeply 
affected by the ideals of the French Revolution; but he 
does not enter sufficiently into the sober reflectiveness, the 
tranquil reveries, of that austere poet. Again, Southey, 
who for all his tiresome longwindedness, his childlike com- 
placency, did uphold the dignity of literature, is dismissed 
from the scene with contempt and scorn. In the case 
of Coleridge, Mr. Brandes seems to set a higher value 
upon his metaphysical and political influence than upon 
the pure and fantastic beauty of his best work. In the 
case of Keats, he shows an ungrudging admiration for 
the poet’s ardent perception of the inner beauty of the 
world, though he says that his writings prove nothing. 
Again, our critic puts an altogether extravagant value 
upon Moore, as a national poet ; he assigns a dispropor- 
tionate space to his biography, and fills much of it with 
an account, most vivid and stirring in itself, of the career 
of that pure-minded and high-hearted revolutionary, 
Robert Emmet. Moore was essentially a temporary poet, 


and such vogue as he enjoyed was mainly due to his 
touching with a liquid grace a certain not very potent vein 





of sentimentalism. 
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Again, it is strange to find a critic of such weight as Mr. 
Brandes unable to appreciate the charm of a poem like 
Landor’s “Gebir.” In spite of its inconsequence and 
singular flavour, it has a strange and glowing power of 
romanticism which places it, we consider, on altogether a 
higher plane than the brilliant Dialogues which Mr. 
Brandes praises so generously. 

Mr. Brandes has a true appreciation of the wild and 
airy beauty of Shelley’s work; but it may fairly be held 
that it is through this delicate and inimitable beauty that 
Shelley will continue to affect the world, and that his 
revolutionary theories, which amounted to little more than 
a desire for the destruction of the safeguards by which 
society is held together, have already died a natural death. 

But it is in Byron that we draw near to the hero 
of Mr. Brandes’ book, and, with certain qualifications, 
we may frankly admire the critic’s enthusiastic treatment 
of his protagonist. His criticism of Byron does a very 
valuable thing—it initiates the reader into the secret 
which made Byron perhaps the only English poet of 
the century whose reputation was also European. To 
Englishmen who have escaped from the glamour that 
formerly surrounded the name of Byron, the poet’s fame is 
disfigured by grave faults; by affectation, by gross 
debauchery, and by undeniable ill-breeding. The latter is 
perhaps the most serious fault of all, because Byron’s ill- 
breeding was not a superficial fault but a real vice of 
temperament. Consciousness of superiority can be con- 
doned, but not a consciousness of superiority based on 
vulgar claims. This is just the point that an English 
critic of Byron is able to see, and that a foreign critic of 
the poet is able to overlook. With Mr. Brandes it is 
evident that Byron’s affectation is regarded as originality, 
his debauchery as impulsive recklessness, his vulgarity 
as splendid pride. The romantic setting, the glowing 
personality, and the intimate despair, which made Byron so 
potently attractive a figure for contemporary Englishmen, 
have still their undiluted value for the foreign critic. 
What has become outworn, rococo, even grotesque, to the 
modern Englishman in the figure of Byron—his savage pose, 
his unnecessary parade, his self-conscious cynicism—is still 
picturesque, adorable, desirable, to the foreigner. With us 
Byron triumphs by virtue of his sincerity and personality 
over his studied picturesqueness, his clamorous publicity. 
No one thinks of suspecting the reality of his sufferings and 
the bitterness of the cup he administered to himself; what 
one does suspect is his ardent desire to take the world into 
his confidence, his pride in stimulating curiosity and 
refusing to gratify it, his fondness for a cheap mystery. 
Mr. Brandes’ tribute to the poet, whom he literally 
swallows whole, whose vices he condones, whose opponents 
he crushes with strenuous accusations of canting hypocrisy, 
has this supreme value, that it makes one beware of 
contemning, because it happens at the present.moment to 
be unfashionable, a tone of feeling in Byron’s tical 
character which may be genuine and even steiatle. 

The book, then, has a high value for serious students of 
poetry; it teaches us not to form insular, saugrenu judg- 
ments; and quite apart from its main thesis, with which 
one may or may not agree, it is a mine of apposite 
biographical illustration, of delicate appreciation and of 
felicitous criticism of a high order. 


JOHN KNOX 


By Anprew Lane. (Long- 


John Knox and the Reformation, 
mans, 10s, 6d.) 


Mr. LancG, having attained distinction in many other 
fields, has now won a secure place’ among the historians ; 
but he writes history after his own fashion and in his own 
style. He is not a master of exposition, and it is not 


without difficulty that we follow the elusive thread which 
he puts in our hand. He is, indeed, less a narrator than a 
critic. 


ignorant of the facts, upon which he comments with a 
characteristic lightness of touch. Above all he is 
studiously moderate, not in his opinions, but in their 
expression. He knows that irony is a better weapon of 
controversy than violence, and irony he employs with 
admirable success and conviction. Even in exposing the 
enormities of John Knox he keeps his literary temper, and 
instead of breaking the Reformer’s head with a bludgeon, 
gently pricks him with the pin-point of hisscorn. Though 
irony enters into the very fabric of his work, and may be 
detected on every page, a few examples will make his 
method clear to all. When in 1556 a calf with two heads 
was born and shown as a warning to Mary of Guise, the 
idolatress sneered that “it was but a common thing.” 
“Such a woman,” comments Mr. Lang, “‘ was incorrigible.” 
Again, when Mr. Lang has set forth the infamous libels 
which Knox hurled at Mary of Guise, he says no more 
than that “these are unfortunately examples of Knox’s 
Christianity.” So, too, when Knox had fulminated and 
thundered against “the Roman Antichrist” in the 
presence of Mary Stuart, “if one wishes to convert a 
young princess,” says Mr. Lang, “ bred in the Catholic 
faith, it is not judicious to begin by abusing the Pops.” 
Truly it is not; but “judicious” is the word which best 
expresses Mr. Lang’s manner of writing history, and it is 
his peculiar triumph to have severely castigated the 
Reformer without displaying a violent hostility towards 
him. 

It is a common superstition that time corrects intem- 
perate views, and reveals the truth to those who would 
discover it. But it is a superstition only. If aman has 
the faculty of advertisement or intimidation, the value, 
which he and his friends put upon himself, is accepted 
faithfully by remote generations. Now, that old Anarch, 
John Knox, had a rough tongue, and a talent, conspicuous 
even in those rough days, of saying unpleasant things. He 
attacked kings and bishops with a pride of insolence, and 
yet nobody laid violent hands upon him. Once upona 
time he preached before Edward VI., and with more 
courage than discretion violently insulted the king’s 
ministers : 


‘*What wonder is it, then,” said he, ‘that a young and innocent 
king be deceived by crafty, covetous, wicked, and ungodly councillors ? 
I am greatly afraid that Achitophel be councillor, that Judas bear the 
purse, and that Shebna be scribe, comptroller, and treasurer."* 


Yet the king and ministers listened and made no protest. 
For Knox had frightened them, and throughout his career 
the power of inspiring terror stood him in good stead. 
Years later, when Scotland was given over to assassination, 
nobody, as Mr. Lang points out, “ ventured to put a dirk 
or a bullet” into Knox. It was not a moral scruple which 
prevented his enemies from dealing with Knox according 
to his own measure. The manifest truth is that, as Mr. 
Lang says, “nobody had the courage.”” And something of 
this exaggerated respect for Knox has survived ever since 
his death. In some way he seems to be bound up with the 
honour of Scotland, which has taken a strange pride in his 
insolence and stupidity, and the most of his biographers 
have found no word to say against him. But Mr. Lang 
has at last disengaged the truth, and, though he has 
done it with a gentle hand, we may henceforth contemplate 
Knox in his true shape and colour. 

The worst sin that can be set down to Knox’s account 
is that he was an Anarchist unashamed, who believed that 
the blood of all men who differed from him might most 
righteously be shed. No sooner had he found his tongue 
and a pulpit than with an almost Sadic rage he was 
clamouring for blood. And when he went prudently into 
exile he did not moderate his rage. In 1554, from the 
security of Dieppe, he appealed to assassins to murder 
Queen Mary and Philip of Spain : 


‘God, for his great mercy’s sake,’’ says he in his ‘‘ Admonition,”’ 
‘stir up some Phineas, Helias, or Jehu, that the blood of abominable 
idolaters may pacify God's wrath, that it consume not the whole 
multitude. Amen.” 





He takes it for granted that his readers are not 
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And this was not the worst. In his maturer years he even 
dared to urge the faithful to a general massacre of their 
fellowsubjects. After which the wrecking of St. Andrew’s 
and other seats of learning seems a venial sin. But it was 
part and parcel of Knox’s destructiveness. He seems to 
have taken a pleasure in pulling down, and we cannot 
applaud either his wisdom or his courage. His constant 
vituperation proves his folly, and it is very little to his 
credit that he published his ‘‘ Admonition ” when he was 
safe across the Channel, that he invited others to take 
risks which he avoided. 

Like all Anarchists, Knox was stupid. He had no 
ambition of constructing or improving; he did not even 
guess at the effect of his exhortations ; and by the violence 
of his language he materially injured his own cause. 

‘We can assure you,” wrote some exiles for religion's sake to 
Calvin, ‘‘that that outrageous pamphlet of Knox’s” [the ‘‘ Admoni- 
tion ’’] ‘‘ added much oil to the flame of persecution in England. Before 
the publication of that book not one of our brethren had suffered death, 


but as soon as it came forth we doubt not but you are well aware of 
the number of excellent men who have perished in the flames.” 


Nor was Knox a theologian, as were Calvin and Bullinger, 
who perfectly well understood his limitations. He hada 
vast number of vituperative texts at his fingers’ ends, which 
he jumbled up foolishly, and quoted, like the Devil, to his 

urpose. Least of all did he demand an equality of justice. 
There was nothing he hated so bitterly as he hated tolera- 
tion. What he wanted was to plant his heel firmly and 
heavily upon the neck of the other party. And he arrogated 
to himself, in the phrase of Erastus, “‘ the power of opening 
and shutting heaven to whomsoever he would.”” Whence he 
had this power he did not condescend to explain. Ifit came 
from God, as one of his opponents said, Knox should have 
proved his influence bya sign. If it was conferred by man, 
then he was not demonstrably better or stronger than his 
opponents. But Knox neither could nor would argue. 
Why should he, when a ready reference to idolatry, 
harlotry, and the Scarlet Woman served his turn? And 
so he persisted unto the end, declaiming without reason, 
and working off the weary commonplaces of theological 
vituperation with all the energy of an unscrupulous tongue. 
‘* His favourite adjectives,” says Mr. Lang, *‘ are ‘ bloody,’ 
‘beastly,’ ‘rotten,’ and ‘stinking.’” 

The least amiable trait in his character was the brutal 
insolence with which he treated women. As Mr. Lang 
wittily points out, he had in him the makings of a Society 
journalist. He was always avid of gossip, especially when 
it was discreditable to his enemies, and he dealt in scandal 
with as much zest as the miscreant who provides paragraphs 
for the Kitchen Gazette. Mary Livingstone, for instance, 
fell under his lash without any reason, and no one was 
found to flog him in revenge. His long and weary struggle 
with Mary Stuart is familiar to all, and it is to the glory 
of the woman and the queen that she worsted him in 
dignity and argument. But it was for Mary of Guise, the 
Regent, that he reserved the choicest flowers of his rhetoric. 
As a commencement, he declared that she only wanted her 
chance ‘to cut the throats of all those in whom she 
suspected the knowledge of God to be.’’ Presently he 
compares her with “Egyptian midwives,” with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and with Rahab the Harlot. Then his charges 
grow more precise. She is, says he, ‘“‘a wanton widow,” 
the mistress both of Cardinal Beaton and d'Oysel. That 
there was no word of truth in these charges Knox probably 
knew as well as another. But theysuited his peculiar style 
of eloquence, and for him that was enough. What he was 
we have seen: a vulgar, fanatical, clamorous fellow without 
knowledge or policy. Mr. Lang excellently sums up what he 
did for Scotland : 

“ His influence lasted,’ he writes, ‘‘ and the massacre of Dunavertie 
(1647), and the slaying of women in cold blood, months after the battle 
of Philiphaugh, and the ‘rouping’ of covenanted ‘ ravens’ for the 
blood of cavaliers taken under quarter, are the direct result of Knox’s 
intellectual error, of his appeals to Jehu, Phinehas, and so forth.” 


Not an amiable record, but, such as it is, it is John 
Knox’s. 





VERITATEM DILEXI 
Ernest Renan, (Hodder & Stoughton, “ 
3s. 6d.) 


To entrust the biography of Renan to a Roman Catholic 
Doctor of Divinity looks like an ironical pleasantry on 
the part of the Editor of the Literary Lives Series. It 
produces a striking clash of views. The author of the 
book yields his devotion to the “‘ Man of Sorrows”’; it is 
an article of his faith that we are “ conceived in sin and born 
in iniquity”; humility, self-distrust, and dissatisfaction 
with self are of the very essence of the Christian religion ; 
the mournful note in the more poignant of Christian writings 
is the natural wickedness of man and the necessity for a 
Redeemer. What, then, could be more utterly opposed to 
the spirit of Christianity than Renan’s summary of his 
life as “a charming promenade through the nineteenth 
century”? Moreover, the description is a perfectly 
accurate one. ‘I have never known grief,” he said on a 
memorable occasion. Others have disclosed in secret 
diaries their illusions, their repentance, their mistakes; he 
has left it on record that gazing back from the vantage- 
point of old age he saw nothing to change in his charming 
promenade. This is a frame of mind more easily under- 
stood in France than in Great Britain. More or less the 
attitude of Renan was that of Voltaire and, much earlier, 
of Abelard. The philosophy is reflected in the prose of these 
men, clear, amusing, a ittle supercilious, elegant, a little 
cynical, never turbid, never disclosing the earnest depths 
of the Anglo-Saxon. Few things could be more instruc- 
tive than to compare the internal struggles of a Newman, 
‘the bitter perturbed death agony through long years”’ of 
a Carlyle, before the revolution in their early beliefs, with 
Renan’s fastidiously elegant change. Dr. Barry not un- 
fairly describes the mental process at St. Sulpice : 


“ He was mastering Hebrew and applying his new-found knowledge 
to the Bible-narratives, not in the least as an original student, but with 
ready acquiescence in the methods of his German text-books. Under 
that light the peo ge faded away ; every form of Christian dogma 
perished ; of religion itself nothing was left save some scattered moral 
elements, without transcendent source, or divine sanction, or sco 
beyond this world. The critic stood aloft on a heap of ruins. In the 
endeavour to find out why he believed, he had ceased to believe in 


anything.” 


By Wiii1am Barry. 


Dr. Barry has written what is in many respects an ex- 
cellent and most instructive biography, but he is somewhat 
too prone to argue with Renan’s opinions without trying 
to “ place”’ him amid the powerful influences of the nine- 
teenth century. For it is idle to assume that he was the 
only or even the greatest critic of Christianity. At the 
very moment when he was discovering at St. Sulpice that 
his intellect was not satisfied with Roman Catholicism, 
historical criticism—its foundation laid by an English 
bishop, Dr. Lightfoot of Durham—was at work rendering 
untenable many of the old beliefs regarding the origin of 
Christianity. Science, through geology and biology, was 
substituting a well-reasoned hypothesis for the accepted 
account of man’s beginning on this planet. Tentative 
efforts in the study of myth and folk-lore were demonstrat- 
ing that rules of conduct which had been regarded as purely 
authoritative were really the slow growths of man’s experi- 
ence. It was the Zeitgeist, that invisible influence, which 
directed the subtle mind of Ernest Renan to fall into 
line with the other workers. Newman is Dr. Barry’s hero, 
whom he constantly brings into contrast with Renan, as 
in the following piece of eloquence : 


‘* Newman is a Mystic, Renan a Rationalist. To Newman his con- 
science makes known a present Deity; but to Renan it is a human in- 
vention without echo in the heights or the depths. The one enlarges 
on the ‘ ventures of faith’; by the other we are warned not to be the 
dupes of our better feelings. Prayer is the philosophy on which 
Newman feeds his mind; to Renan prayer has become absurd, for 
what isit more than talking to one’s self ? Reverence, adoration, shame 
and holy fear betoken that the one is face to face with a Supreme Judge, 
in whose kindness he revives, under whose frown he wastesaway. The 
other sees no intellect superior to his own; reveres no divinity; 
suppresses the idea of sin; loses the delicacy of feeling which protects 
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all exquisite virtue ; and writes his page in the scandalous chronicle of 
French letters. With Newman learning, style, eloquence, are but 
gmeans to a nobler end; he is always intent on religion, even where he 
comes down to a schoolmaster's exercises. But Renan, who began at 
the same starting-point, turns all this another way. The lowest know- 
ledge is the only real truth ; art loses its former interest ; religion is a 
pretty make-believe, ethics a lottery, life itself an entertainment.” 


But all this is not so convincing as the author would seem 
to think. When Newman embraced Roman Catholicism, 
was it not because he thought it the lesser of two evils? 
He found a refuge in the Church, but we have yet to learn 
that he found there a resolution of his doubts. And argu- 
ment on a matter of that kind is in vain. The world of 
culture and scholarship has given its verdict by moving 
away from the questions that perplexed thinkers like 
‘Newman and Renan in the middle of last century. 

Apart from the controversial aspect, the life of Renan is 
more interesting than is that of the bookman usually. He 
was practically a peasant by birth, and in early life had 
the manners as well as the dogmatism of his class. But 
he certainly learned to be urbane—to be a flatterer, says 
Dr. Barry—as one who was for long a dependent. The 
affection of his sister, without whose hard-earned money 
his career would have been impossible, forms a delightful 
chapter in his life. It saved him from those sordid 
struggles with poverty that so often render the biography 
of a man of letters painful reading. He enjoyed life all the 
more because he did not take it seriously—‘‘ had not the 
genius for affirmation,” as Madame Alphonse Daudet 
said. To him the world was merely a pageant and an 
object of curiosity as to whether the people in it passed 
their time in religious devotion, high art, wine, woman or 
song. The staggering drunkard and the ascetic priest 
were but figures in the show, and of equal importance if 
it be admitted that there is no good and no evil, but that 
all are passing alike to oblivion, ‘‘the grisly phantom 
sitting at the gate.” 


ANTIQUITIES MADE HERE 


Archeology and False Antiquities. By Ropent Munro. (Methuen, 
7s, 6d. net.) 


MucH in this volume will irresistibly remind the reader of 
the Kaim of Kinprunes with Monkbarns expatiating to 
young Lovel, and Edie Ochiltree exclaiming : ‘‘ Pretorium 
here, Pretorium there, I mind the biggin o’t.” There is 
surely no end to the vanity and gullibility of the 
antiquary. Forgers have flourished in every age. Did 
not the clever Surtees deceive the good Sir Walter with 
the ballad the *‘ Death of Featherstonhaugh”’ with notes 
and a learned explanation, and does it not still stand 
duly set out in the ‘‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border” ? 
Time would fail us to recount all the fabrications of 
charters and family trees from medieval times down to 
the pedigree furnished for the pompous Bristol alderman 
by the “marvellous boy.” Probably one of the most 
remarkable of these chevaliers d’industrie was Edward 
Simpson, better known as “ Flint Jack’’ and under other 
aliases, ‘‘ Fossil Willy,’’ ‘‘Old Antiquarian,” ‘Cockney 
Bill,” ‘‘Bones” and “Shirtless,” all expressing but too 
plainly the habits of life and meatless and penniless 
condition of this wandering but expert fabricator of 
antiquities. The frontispiece of Dr. Munro’s book is a 
beautiful illustration of specimens of “Flint Jack’s” 
forgeries now in the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 
He was a perfect genius in the art and Dr. Steven writes: 
**He had the coolness to tell the Professor that there were 
plenty of his things in the British Museum, and very good 
things too!” In fact he gloried in his ability to form 
counterfeits and appeared to think that his neat deceptions 
were to be received quite as clever matters of business. 
At the conclusion of a paper “On the Ancient Flint 
Implements of Yorkshire, and the Modern Fabrication of 
Similar Specimens,” Jack was invited by the President 
(Professor Tennant) to mount the platform and exhibit his 
skill. The result is thus described : 





‘He undid the knots of his red handkerchief, which proved to be 
full of fragments of flint. He turned them over and selected a small 
nee which he held, sometimes on his knee, sometimes in the palm of 

is hand, and gave it a few careless blows with what looked like a 
crooked nail. In a few minutes he had produced a small arrow-head, 
which he handed toa gentleman near, and went on fabricating another 
with a facility and rapidity which proved long practice. Soon a crowd 
had collected round the forger, while his fragments of flint were fast 
converted into different varieties of arrow-heads and exchanged for six- 
pences among the audience."’ 


Flint Jack visited Scotland and Ireland, but his Scottish 
tour was not a success, the people being, as he said, 
“too canny,” and the journey hardly paid expenses. He 
was much gratified by his visit to the Emerald Isle, where 
“he left behind him many a fine Celt arrow-head hammer 
and spear!’’ He fabricated a Roman milestone and sold 
it to a doctor at Scarborough for (5. At Cambridge, he 
drove a roaring trade in antiquities; ‘On his first visit to 
London during a whole year he found the demand for 
Celts and other flint implements fully up to the measure of 
his power to manufacture them.” 

Another producer of antiquities-was one William Smith, 
alias ‘‘ Skin and Grief”’ or ‘“‘ Snake Willy,” whose centre of 
operations was the eastern coast of Yorkshire. The Giant's 
Causeway has long been a place for the sale of antiqui- 
ties. Visitors from all parts, with a percentage of the 
Monkbarns clans, were ready purchasers; Dr. Munro 
writes : “ This last autumn some of my Irish archeological 
friends informed me that the industry of manufacturing 
stone implements still goes merrily on along the Antrim 
coast.”’ One will be chary of indulging one’s historical and 
archeological bent in admiring antiquities even in the most 
exclusive and select storehouses and museums unless they 
are vouched for fully with a history beyond dispute. Egypt 
and the Holy Land do a large and flourishing business in 
“‘anticos,” and how many travellers with more cash than 
discretion have carried home priceless relics carefully 
manufactured to order by some expert Copt or Armenian! 
We cannot enter into the battle-royal of the ‘‘ Clyde con- 
troversy”’ on the «sg crannogs. Here is an account 
of the find from Professor Boyd Dawkins : 

The collection is as a whole unique, and unlike any collection from 
any other archwological site in Europe. Four oyster-shells from 
Dunbuie particularly attracted my attention. Two worn shells belong 
to the common British oyster, and demand no fusther notice. Two 
fresh shells have the characteristic purple muscular impression of the 
American oyster and are unmistakable Blue Points. All have one or 
more holes drilled in them. If these belong, as is alleged, to the age 
of the Dunbuie hill-fort, it is obvious that the inhabitants ate Blue 
Points, and that the importation of American oysters to the banks of 
the Clyde began before the discovery of America, It is easier to believe that 
the oysters in question are neither prehistoric nor medieval, and that 
they found their way into the refuse-heap after the importation of 
American oysters to Glasgow at some time during the last thirty 
years.” 

The questio vexata of the fort at Dunbuie and the 
supposed crannogs at Dumbuck and Langbank is as tangled 
a skein as ever, in spite of Mr. Andrew Lang’s having 
broken a lance or two in the mélée. We would like to 
see one of those graphic sketches by Mr. E. T. Reed on our 
prehistoric ancestors of the Clyde carving the Celts, arrow- 
heads, amulets and other ‘queer things” to mystify the 
savants of the nineteenth century! The illustrations in 
this volume are worth study, and help the lay reader to 
follow the learned and often amusing text. 


THE EARLY COMMENTATOR 


A Chapter in the History of Annotation: Being Scholia Aristo- 
phanica, vol, iii. By Wituiam G. RutTuerrorp. (Mac- 
millan, 25s. net.) 


Tuis is really the third volume of Dr. Rutherford’s monu- 
mental work on the Scholia of Aristophanes. The reason 
why that which was the title of the earlier volumes has 
now become the sub-title is given in the Preface. He now 
finds that it was a mistake to break the Scholia up as in 
vols. i. and ii. This volume is devoted to an analysis and 
dissection of the Scholia, revealing ‘‘their veritable nature” 
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and “the Purely mechanical process which produced 
them.” Dr. Rutherford thinks that we now have arrived 
at a crisis when we must be prepared for a drift of opinion 
such that “contact with the alert and adventurous Greek 
mind may cease at least for a time to play any consider- 
able part in English education.” He thinks that in the 
teaching of Greek now “there is so much commenta 
that the learner never lays his mind close to the Gree 
thought.” This 

‘‘ began its life in the dreary period in which Greece, no longer her own 
mistress, made shift to give her masters what they wished—such a 
knowledge of Greek literature as could be acquired without mental 


exertion by men who were out of sympathy with Greek thought and 
did not care to understand it, yet desired to turn it to some use.” 


The book seeks to show how master and servant were 
both punished. 

The result is nearly 500 pages of learned and subtle com- 
ment on learning as first applied to the study of Greek. 
The art of Annotation is pursued through criticism, 
exegesis, and zsthesis ; and the prominent feature of Greek 
annotation is brought out, the fact that the ancient Greek 
annotator kept before his mind the spoken, not the written, 
word. ‘“ When they criticised the poets and the orators of 
past generations they criticised them as speaking, not as 
writing.” Hence reading is dvayvépos, which is properly 
“reading aloud,” and hence the amazing attempts which 
the Greeks made to impart to written the vivacity of 
spoken language. Some effort is made in modern times to 
achieve the same result by means of typographical devices. 
But not only was the Greek system of particles much more 
than a thousand years earlier than any typographical 
device, but it was really far more effective. The Greek 
particles are better rendered now by the printer’s than the 
translator’s art. A Greek writer would have used the 
particle 670ev where a conservative journal would now 
employ inverted commas in referring to the Irish 
“ Nationalists,” meaning thereby that a certain party claim 
a name to which they have no right. So ) and ye 
are far better represented by italics than by “ indeed,” 
‘“‘forsooth,” “at least.” Indeed, modern typographical 
devices might with advantage be employed largely in 
editing classical (especially Greek) books. The fact that 
the use of the foot-note never occurred to the ancient 
Greeks has introduced an infinity of confusion into 
Aristotle and Plato, and there are places in Thucydides 
where the train of thought is quite dislocated by a 
digression which would now find its place in an Appendix. 
The Greek system of accentuation doubtless arose from a 
like desire to assimilate the written to the spoken word, 
but how the Greeks intimated that the penult of, say, ¢Arida 
was at the same time short and accented, it is hard to 
understand. We modern “barbarians” abandon the 
accent and cleave to the quantity, the modern Greek does 
the reverse. It seems to us that the barbarians have the 
best of the bargain. It is extremely difficult to make a 
modern Athenian schoolboy feel the rhythm of an hexa- 
meter, and no wonder when the second line of the Iliad is 
read by him as 

‘*Ovloménen hé myrf’ Achzeis Alge’ éthéken.”’ 


The pith of the work of the scholiasts lay in exegesis. 
Their critical work, or restoration of the text, was, asa rule, 
futile in the extreme. Yet Galen, a contemporary of the 
early scholiasts, was a born critic,a Bentley of his age. Dr. 
Rutherford quotes from him (p. 56) an amazingly modern 
doctrine: the critic ought not to believe that a sensible 
man has deliberately written nonsense or mis-stated facts : 
if he finds nonsense in his copy he must conclude that his 
copy is wrong: then, if he can find no other copy containing 
a better version, he must try to restore the text, but he 
must never mpm the answer to the question unde irrepsit 
corruptela? If modern critics followed the advice of Galen, 
we should have a better series of Clarendon Press texts and 
a better Corpus Poetarum. 

From some interestin 
be disposed to believe 


quotations on p. 99, we should 
at Euripides and Menander, like 





Ibsen and George Bernard Shaw in modern times, under- 
stood far better than their contemporaries the powers and 
the limits of the actors of their day, knew just what they 
could express and what they could not; and thus it was 
that their dramas were far better as played than as read, 
and always appeared to the audience to be acted with 
consummate art. 

There are very good observations in Bk. II., Pt. I., 
ch. ii. on stage directions which have got into the text, 
and on some very silly scholiastic admonitions. Even 
Galen thought that when the Athenians used the shorter 
form of the 3rd plur. imper., as when Sophocles wrote in 
the Ajax : 


tadra wi Aldns re cwfdvrwv Kdrw, 


they were employing the genitive plural of the participle. 
No less absurd, indeed, is the rule which till quite recently 
was the accepted teaching (and perhaps is in some places 
still) about the case to be used for “ place in which’’—a 
rule which ignored the existence of a locative case and 
which was as absurdly devoid of principle as would be a 
statement that the ‘‘ place where”’ was put in the genitive 
in fair weather and on weekdays, but in the ablative on 
Sundays, and when the weather-glass pointed to change. 

The article on Metaphor (pp. 203 ff.) is excellent reading, 
and, indeed, throughout the whole book a dry subject is 
lightened by much brilliancy of style especially in the way 
of illustration, in his skill wherein Dr. Rutherford often 
reminds one of his brilliant compatriot, Thomas Carlyle. 
In proof of this assertion we would refer our readers to 
Bk. II., Pt. III., ch. ii. pp. 381 ff. On p. 410 we meet a 
comment on a verse (515) of the Plutus of Aristophanes : 
“‘we have in this verse already a whiff of the Middle 
Comedy ”’—a rare flower in the dust-heaps of scholiastic 
annotation. 

But a notice in a weekly journal is quite inadequate 
for a work of such compass and learning as the one before 
us, except to direct our readers to a great storehouse of 
valuable and (for the subject) wonderfully readable 
comment. It is worthy of the very high reputation of its 
author, and we hope its teaching will prove an antidote to 
the poison of those who would turn the study of the 
classics into the counting of the occurrences of ye in Plato 
and Aristotle, or the examples of and the (perhaps more 
numerous) exceptions to the C/auselgesetz in Cicero and 


Livy. 


EMILE VERHAEREN 


Les heures d’aprés midi, By Emtue Vernarren, (Bruxelles : 
chez |'Editeur Edmond Deman.) 


THE Belgians who write for Belgium write in Flemish. Henri 
Conscience and Camille Lemonnier are perhaps the only two 
of them whose names have crossed the frontier. The Belgians 
who write for Europe write in French, and at least three 
names are familiar: those of Georges Rodenbach, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, and Emile Verhaeren. Naturally, they have 
their common note. In the work of all of them alike— 
of the novelist no less than of the dramatist and the poet 
—there is something of the dead cities and the dreary 
dunes, and something also of that indefinable thing called 
‘“‘mysticism.”” But whereas Georges Rodenbach perished 
in his pessimism, and without ever having escaped from 
the haunting melancholy which gives its nightmare effect 
to ‘Bruges-la-Morte,” Emile Verhaeren has ripened. 
The hours of the afternoon, in the title of his new poem, 
symbolise the autumn of his life. They might have been 
empty hours, but love fills them, and therefore they are 


very good. That is the burden of his song. He writes of 
love, not with the passionate extravagance of outh, but 
with a certain resolute and intense serenity. These lines, 


perhaps, better than any others sum the matter up: 


‘“* Vous m’avez dit, tel soir, des paroles si belles 
Que sans doute les fleurs qui se penchaient vers nous, 

Soudain nous ont aimé et que l'une d’entre elles, 
Pour nous toucher tous deux, tomba sur nos genoux, 
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‘* Vous me parliez des temps prochains ou nos années, 
Comme des fruits trop mirs se Jaisseraient cueillir ; 
Comment éclaterait le glas des destinées 
Et comme on s‘aimerait, en se sentant vieillir. 


‘* Votre voix m'enlacait comme une chére étreinte, 
Et votre cceur brilait si tranquillement beau 
Qu'en ce moment j'aurais pu voir s’ouvrir sans crainte 
Les tortueux chemins qui vont vers le tombeau.” 


Again and again that note is struck, and that idea re- 
peated : that love may make of life a triumphant pilgrim- 
age. The sound of triumph rings clearly in the passage 
which we quote next: 


“ L’aube, l’ombre, le soir, l'espace et les étoiles ; 
Ce que la nuit recéle ou montre entre ses voiles, 
Se méle a la ferveur de notre étre exalté. 
Ceux qui vivent d'amour, vivent d’éternité. 


‘* Il n’importe que leur raison adhére ou raille 
Et leur tende, debout, sur ses hautes murailles, 
Au long des quais et des havres ses flambeaux clairs ; 
Eux, sont les voyageurs d’au dela de la mer. 


‘* Ils regardent le jour luire de plage en plage, 

Trés loin, plus loin que l’océan et ses flots noirs ; 
La fixe certitude et le tremblant espoir 

Pour leurs regards ardents ont le méme visage. 


“ Heureux et clairs, ils croient, avec avidité ; 
Leur coeur est la profonde et soudaine clarté 
Dont ils brilent le front des plus hautains problémes ; 
Et pour savoir le monde, ils ne scrutent qu’eux-mémes. 


‘Ils vont, par les chemins lointains, choisis par eux, 
Vivant des vérités que leur disent leurs yeux 
Simples et nus, profonds et doux comme l’aurore ; 
Et pour eux seuls, les paradis chantent encore.” 


The picture not less than the sentiment enchains the 
reader there. Verhaeren sees nearly all things in pictures 
with rich colours. He is far removed, in this his later 
work, at all events, from the drabness of Rodenbach. Let 
us quote in conclusion a passage which illustrates at once 
this quality of his poems and his symbolism: 


‘**O le calme jardin d’été od rien ne bouge ! 
Sinon la-bas, vers le milieu 
De l’étang clair et radieux, 
Pareils a des langues de feu, 
Des poissons rouges. 


“ Ce sont nos souvenirs jouant en nos pensées 
Calme:; et apaisées 
Et lucide ;—comme cette eau 
De confiance et de repos. 


‘Et l'eau s'éclaire et les poissons sautillent 
Au brusque et merveilleux soleil, 
Parmi les ajoncs verts et les blanches cequilles 
Et les ronds d'or, immobiles 
Autour des bords vermeils. 


‘* Et c'est doux de les voir aller, venir ainsi, 
Dans la fraicheur et la splendeur 
Qui les effleure, 
Sans crainte aucune et sans souci, 
Qu'ils raménent, du fond a la surface, 
D'autres regrets que des regrets fugaces,"’ 


'THE RUSSIAN NAVY 


The Russian Navy in the Russo-Japanese War, By Capt. N. 
Kiapo, (Hurst and Blackett, 5s.) 
Capr. Kiapo’s book contains a collection of articles which 
were published last winter in the Novoe Vremya under the 
pseudonym of “ Priboj,” to which the author has given the 
title of “‘After the Departure of the Second Pacific 
Squadron.” The articles were written with the laudable 
object of warning the Russian nation against being defeated 
by the Japanese ; a few of the headlines will show the drift 
of the argument: ‘' Feverish preparations must be made at 
once for a new war,” “‘ We ought to be ready before the 
Japanese,” ‘* The Black Sea Squadron must sail for the Far 





East in spite of all treaties.” The book is written from an 
ultra-Russian point of view and contains a good deal which 
is unpalatable to an English reader. It is, however, in- 
structive to read the following in connection with the 
North Sea outrage: “ We offer our most sincere thanks to 
our brave sailors for the watchfulness which they have 
shown. We thank them because they were not afraid, at 
their peril, to assume heavy responsibility by immediately 
opening fire on the unknown torpedo-boats, taking no 
account of the presence of the fishing-boats (so-called 
neutrals), dominated as they were by the one thought of 
the great mission with which Russia had entrusted them.” 
That is an example of the outbursts of patriotism to 
which the gallant captain gives vent at intervals through 
the pages of this book, and, assuming his patriotism to 
be genuine, it is to his credit. But even this great virtue 
does not atone for lack of critical faculty and of knowledge 
of his profession. Capt. Klado’s forecasts have indeed in 
some cases been borne out by facts, but he does not write 
like a sailor. As for the present English form of his book, 
which has been translated by Mr. L. J. H. Dickinson from 
the French text of M. René Marchand, little need be said. 
The absence of grammar in the book presents us with a pew 
and unexpected form of the horror of war. 


THE ELDER BROTHER 


The Life of Reason, Or the Phases of Human Progress, By 
GeorGce Santayana. Vol. I, Introduction and Reason in 
Common Sense. (New York. Scribner, $1.25 net.) 


To find a philosopher who can express himself as well as 
think is delightful and rare. Even the divine Plato was 
overtaken by a habit of arguing with specialists, in a 
language which had and has no real currency. The 
communication of ideas to children and poor people is 
one of the divine faculties attributed to Christ. Hitherto 
Mr. Santayana’s books have not been calculated to rival 
the Parables ; nevertheless, we think, they must bring from 
many, who are no longer children and were never poor, 
the cry of the Younger Brother in Milton’s ‘‘ Comus”’ : 
‘* How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose.” 


Now, to feel like the Younger Brother when he utters this 
cry, is in itself an end, an ideal. Common Sense will not 
be anxious to dispute that nothing which philosoph 
effects is to be compared with the creation of this mised. 
And philosophers, like Mr. Santayana, who set out with 
common sense and envisage progress, must acquiesce. 
What philosophers regard as their results, are almost sure 
in the course of time to be regarded as of partial and 
limited application. But this mood of hunger and thirst 
after truth, and joy in the apparent satisfaction of that 
craving, are endlessly beneficial both to the individuals 
who experience it and all who are about them. Mr. 
Santayana’s former book of essays, entitled “ Inter- 
pretations of Poetry and Religion,’’ came to us as the 
achievement of English prose, since Pater was at his best. 
His new book looks as long as summer appeared in 
childhood, and the time when we shall no longer be able 
to find new pleasures in it seems as distant as winter does 
in June. There are to be four volumes besides this: 
Reason in Society, Reason in Religion, Reason in Art, 
Reason in Science. 

Mr. Santayana writes beautifully; his style has plums, 
but it is good even where there are none. He can be brilliantly 
brief and weighty, and deliver long-drawn-out expositions 
with harmonious grandeur. 

‘* Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to repeat it.”’ 

‘Fanaticism consists in redoubling your effort when you have for- 
gotten your aim.” 

“Those who look back upon the history of opinion for many 


centuries commonly feel, by a vague but —— instinct, that certain 


consecrated doctrines have an inherent dignity and spirituality, while 


other speculative tendencies and other vocabularies seem wedded to all 
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that is ignoble and shallow. So fundamental is this moral tone in 
philosophy that people are usually more firmly convinced that their 
opinions are precious than that they are true.” 

“** This world,’ we call it, not without justifiable pathos, for many 
other worlds are conceivable and if discovered might prove more 
rational and intelligible and more akin to the soul than this strange 
universe which man has hitherto always looked upon with increasing 
astonishment. "’ 


We quote to give an idea of Mr. Santayana’s charm and 
manner, not of his most illuminating thoughts ; these last 
naturally need leading up to at greater length than could 
be here spared. His general drift may be indicated, 
however. 


‘*To adjust all demands to one ideal and adjust that ideal to its 
natural conditions—in other words, to live the Life of Reason—is 
something perfectly possible." 

“Reason as such represents or rather constitutes a single formal 
interest, the interest in harmony.” 

‘* Satisfaction is the touchstone of value."’ 

** Conduct that should not justify itself somehow by the satisfactions 
secured and the pains avoided would not justify itself at all.” 

‘‘Happiness is the only sanction of life; where happiness fails, 
existence remains a mad and lamentable experiment.’’ 

“‘The future of moral evolution is accordingly infinite, but its 
character is more and more determinate at every step.” 


Such are the general conclusions that Reason draws from 
Common Sense. To many who follow him in all this with 
delight there will seem a strange wrong-headedness in Mr. 
Santayana’s treatment of the character of Christ, which, 
he says, “‘is not the character of a benefactor but of a 
martyr.” One has only to confront such a statement with 
the words: “I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly,” to feel that he 
ignores one of the traits most universally attributed to 
Christ, the bringer of good news, the bringer of peace and 
joy, who “‘went about doing good.” We should rather 
have expected Mr. Santayana to regret that the accidental 
circumstances of Jesus’ death and passion, having formed 
a striking image of the means by which he fulfilled his 
benign functions, have taken the place of those means 
themselves in the popular imagination. The slip our 
author makes here is like that venerable error of popular 
Christianity, and amounts to no more than the misapplica- 
tion of an illustration; it does not touch the validity of 
his ideas, which quite certainly owe more of their iuspira- 
tion to Christ than he realises. 

It was, perhaps, impossible for the author of so ambitious 
a work to prevent occasionally falling back on philosophical 
jargon ; we fail to see what a sentence gains by being loaded 
in this way: 

* Reason and humanity begin with the union of instinct and ideation’ 
when instinct becomes enlightened, establishes values in its objects’ 
and is turned from a process into an art, while at the same time con- 


sciousness becomes practical and cognitive, beginning to contain some 
symbol or record of the co-ordinate realities among which it arises,"’ 


We venture to re-write this sentence thus: 


** Reason and humanity begin when instinct becomes enlightened 
and, establishing values, is turned from a process into an art, while at 
the same time consciousness conceives some incipient symbol or 
record.,”’ 


Words like “ideation” and “cognitive” are no doubt 
valuable, but the more rarely we meet them in a style the 
more we respect them; nor can we appreciate what is 
lacking to this sentence when re-written as above. 

Mr. Santayana need desire no higher praise than the 
assurance that he appears to many as the Elder Brother 
who makes them realise the charm of divine philosophy. It 
is strange that such a character should arise for us in 
America, and not from those of our own blood but from a 
Spanish stock. Rossetti is an instance of how inspiring and 
fecund the genius of the Latin races becomes when grafted 
and growing among us; in the author of “ The Life of 
Reason” we have another instance. He too brings us in- 
spiration in a manner as delightful as it is distinguished. 

€ proposes to traverse the whole field of modern thought 
with us, and we shall gladly accompany him. 





MR. MEREDITH’S REVISION OF 
“RICHARD FEVEREL” 


EVEN among those who find him too “ difficult,” I take it 
that Mr. George Meredith has been accepted as the 
greatest English novelist now living, a literary artist, 
indeed, in a class by himself. This much has at least been 
effected by the younger generation of critics, who have in- 
sisted on his modern pre-eminence, and his assured place 
among the immortals. But the very tardiness of this 
recognition of a novelist whose masterpieces were contem- 
porary with those of George Eliot has had one unfortunate 
result, if we are to attribute Mr. Meredith’s repeated 
changes in the text of his earlier novels to a sense of the 
want of appreciation shown for them by the public. In 
the article on Mr. Meredith in the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” I have already said that “it will be the duty of 
future editors to restore ‘Richard Feverel’ and ‘Evan 
Harrington’ (and these are not the only ones in question) 
to their earliest versions”: and it may be interesting to 
indicate for the benefit of ‘‘ Meredithians” generally what 
is involved in the former of these two instances. It would 
appear to be none the less necessary because, in spite of a 
fairly full exposure in 1897 of the drastic revision which 
had taken place in the new edition then published by 
Messrs. Constable, a London literary paper recently printed 
an editorial paragraph naively inquiring what were the 
alterations which “rumour had it” that Mr. Meredith had 
made. 

I do not propose to discuss here the changes in ‘‘ Richard 
Feverel’’ that characterised the 1897 edition. Lovers of 
Mr. Meredith’s novels are pretty well agreed, I fancy, in 
declining with all respect to consider that latest ‘‘autho- 
rised version ’”’ preferable to what may be called the éextus 
receptus, previously familiar in the single-volume edition 
issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. But this latter 
edition itself represented a considerable revision, compared 
with the original three-volume edition of 1859. Of all the 
novels, ‘‘ Richard Feverel” was the greatest sufferer by 
this early revision. I will confine myself to pointing out 
shortly the nature and extent of the cutting-down to which 
it was subjected, premising only that the earliest version is 
incomparably the finest, and that some of the changes 
were responsible for unnecessary obscurities in the popu- 
larly received text, with which I compare it. I look forward 
to a time when the 1859 version will be restored to the 
market in a reprint, instead of its being, as now, a rare 
“find” for the collector. 

Of the original first five chapters no less than 69 per 
cent. of the matter was cut out; the opening of chapter v. 
becomes that of chapter ii.; the first four chapters are 
condensed into chapter i., 80 per cent. of their original 
matter being omitted. Out of a total of 25,260 lines in 
the original book, 1768 were cut out, 1559 of these being 
from the first five chapters (2268 lines), and 1395 from the 
first four (1729). Or, in what is equivalent to pages, 71 
were altogether cut out of 1010; 62 of these being from 
the first five chapters (gI pages). These figures surely 
speak for themselves. Over 7 per cent. of the original 
novel was omitted. 

But we are not concerned merely with quantity. The 
omitted portions in the early chapters are particularly 
valuable, because they explain Sir Austin Feverel and his 
surroundinzs (particularly Lady Blandish, who in the 
later version is rather unintelligible), and the Feverel 
family (particularly Algernon), and give details about young 
Richard’s boyhood and about Sir Austin’s famous “System,” 
in a way which not only has a real interest on its own 
account but sheds light over all the rest of the book. 
It would be deplorable if the delightful mock-heroics and 
fanciful fun of the episodes connected with the besieging 
of Sir Austin by his following of admiring ladies, intent 
on his conversion to a greater appreciation of woman, 
were permanently divorced from the book; and the same 
reflection applies to the revelations of Sir Austin’s mind, 
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in his conversations with old Dr. Clifford about young 
Richard’s upbringing, and in his analysis of the prob- 
lems of a boy’s education. I cannot here quote from Sir 
Austin’s conversational combats with the ladies, “the 
female harriers” who “ were in the field prepared to give 
chase to the Griffin”: Miss Blewins, Lady Blandish, the 
Hon. Mrs. Breakyeline, Camilla Duvergey, Mrs. yang’ 
the “Irish giantess, who made a point of asking directly 
of men whatever she wanted,” and Mrs. Cashentire, the 
“ banker’s wife, who behaved as if she had been his relict.” 
It is all delightful reading. But how could Mr. Meredith 
have had the heart to cut out several charming stories of 
Richard’s childhood? This, for instance, concerning 
Richard’s seventh birthday. og are all at the cricket 
field, when a messenger comes for Sir Austin, who jogs his 
son’s hand and says: ‘‘Come along, the doctor is waiting 
for us:” 


‘*€ The doctor !' exclaimed Lady Blandish, ‘whatever can the dear 
boy want with a doctor?’ : 

“*He is seven years old to-day, Madam,’ replied Sir Austin. ‘I 
wish him to be examined medically from head to foot, that I may be 
sure he is physically sound for his second seven years’ march, as he is 
morally promising.’ 

“The Baronet smiled down on his son, and beheld a cloud not at all 
morally promising on the brows of him. 

“* Come!’ he said. 

No,’ cried Richard, releasing his hand. 

“ ¢Come,’ his father repeated, while his brows went up. 

“ Richard fell back sullenly. 

«I desire you to come, my boy,’ said his father, with the gentle 
severity of a last command. 

‘‘And the young seven-year-old, wrought to the farthest pitch of 
endurance, stamped his foot, and flushed, as he cried, looking his 
father full in the face, ‘I won’t! Damned if I do!’ 

“ Of course he had to go: but when he came back, approved robust, 
he was covered with the caresses of the field, and enjoyed an enraptured 
hug from Lady Blandish: the lady provoking thereby these reflections 

‘i 1 the Pilgrim's Scrip, ‘ On the Popularity of the Forbidden Fruit, and 
the preference we have for it, provided an Innocent offer it us.” 


Excellent ‘ Pilgrim’s Scrip’’ utterances, too, have been 
jettisoned : 


‘* His thoughts were sad enough ; occasionally dark; here and there 
comical in their oddness ; nevertheless there ran through the volumea 
fire of Hope; and they did him an injustice who said he lacked 
Charity. Thus he wrote: ‘I am happy when I know my neighbour's 
vice” And it was set down as the word of a cynic; when rightly 
weighed, it was a plea for tolerance. He said again: ‘ Life isa tedious 
process of learning we are Fools.’ And this also is open to mild 
interpretation, if we do not take a special umbrage at the epithet. 
For, as he observes, by way of comment : ‘ When we know ourselves 
Fools, we are already something better.’ "’ 


** Thou that thinkest thyself adored,’ says the Pilgrim’s Scrip, ‘Oh! 
Fool! it is not Thou she loveth, but the Difficulty,’”’ 


Here is an instance of the danger of cutting. On p. 307 
of the usual edition, the account of the discomfiture and 
dismissal of the butler, “heavy” Benson, concludes: 
“Raynham was quit of the one believer in the Great 
Shaddock dogma.”” Most readers must have been puzzled 
by this, since the “Great Shaddock dogma” has not 

reviously been mentioned, and they are left to guess at 
its meaning. But on pp. 59, 60, of the first edition occurs 
this passage, afterwards omitted : 


‘*«* We live and learn,’ said the Baronet to young Adrian Harley, his 
nephew and intimate; ‘ but it is odd that, when we whip her, Madam 
should love us the more." ‘ You have propounded it frequently, sir,’ 
replied that clever youth, ‘in the ‘‘ Great Shaddock Dogma"’’ (for so, 
on account of its constant and ungenerous citation of the primal slip in 
Paradise, Adrian chose to entitle the Pilgrim’s Scrip).” 


Almost as good an instance of creating an obscurity by 
omitting the explanation is given by the following passage 
in the received edition: 


‘* A venerable lady, known as Great-aunt Grantley, who had money 
to bequeath to the heir, occupied with Hippias the background of the 
house and shared her candles with him These two were seldom seen 
till the dinner-hour, for which they were all day preparing, and probably 
all night remembering, for the eighteenth century was an admirable 
trencherman, and cast age aside while there was a dish on the table.” 





The last lines are »'most incomprehensible as they stand, 
but in the first edi! 2, after the words “‘to the heir,” 
comes the now omitted “and whom Adrian called the 
Eighteenth Century”; the capital letters being repeated 
in the second use of the phrase. It may also have puzzled 
attentive readers * ) know why Great-aunt Grantley should 
have “shared her -andles”’ with Hippias ; this is apparently 
a misprint for “‘ caudles”’ (1st ed.). 

To conclude, the 1859 edition is even better, compared 
with the ¢extus receptus, than the latter is, compared with 
the 1897 version—and that is saying a great deal. What 
Mr. Meredith has cut out would be enough to make the 
fortune of any other novelist. I lay this stress upon 
“Richard Feverel” because it is probably the favourite 
with most “‘ Meredithians,” and those who love the book in 
its ordinary form will find it twice as good in the original. 
The value of a “first edition” in this case is not merely in 
its rarity, but in the fact that it is so different from all 
subsequent editions, and that the alterations have all been 
for the worse. 

~-  Hucu CHISHOLM. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
MY EARLY READING 


Some few days ago I was looking into a book that made 
me feel, like Burns, that ‘‘I had spent my youthful prime 
and done naething,” without even his consolation of 
having ‘‘made some blethers up in rhyme for fules to 
sing.” The volume was by one of the most distinguished 
women-writers of to-day, and in one of the chapters she gave 
an account of her early reading. Before the age of sixteen 
this golden girl had read, among others, Fielding—yes, 
indeed !—Thackeray, George Eliot, Swinburne, Ouida, 
Defoe, Florence Marryat, Shakespeare, Rhoda Broughton, 
Swift and others ‘‘ too numerous to mention,” or rather to 
copy out. At twelve (Good Lord, what did I read at 
twelve ?) she took keen pleasure in Dante, and “hell with 
its undying tortures seemed perfectly normal and right.” 
What an encyclopedia one would have been now if a 
beginning like this had been made! It makes one blush to 
tell the simple unadorned truth, yet to do so mayserve for 
warning if not for instruction. 

The first book I remember was the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and with a disregard for binding which clings to me still it 
was carried in my pocket till the covers were worn off and 
the leaves had all curled up at the edges. It was read by 
snatches at a sort of dame-school to which I was sent, and 
was used to wile away the half-hours during which a dear 
old schoolmistress in spectacles fancied her pupil conning 
his tables. My memories of the book are that I thought 
Christian and his burden a poor groaning chicken-hearted 
body, Greatheart being much more to my mind. The 
women-folk generally were uninteresting, but people 
like the Man with the Muck-rake exercised a curious 
fascination. For many a long day the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress "’ was the only piece of. vital literature that came my 
way. On wet Sunday afternoons I pored over a volume 
called Joys and Sorrows of Childhood” which had in 
it a dog called Snow, but the beginning and the end were 
both lost so that I was and am to this day ignorant of the 
author’s name. A pleasant aroma seems to cling round 
that book, but then it was taken from a bookcase where 
nearly ev: rything else was learned and dull. 

May tl.c much-read lady who was deep in Dante at 
twelve re; ard me without more disdain than she can help, 
but what trash I read at the same age compared with 
her! Caj tain Mayne Reid and Fenimore Cooper and 
Captain Marryat were the classics of the bookshelf. The 
others are nameless. I found out some one who took in 
the Family Herald and for years I devoured that periodical 
from cover to cover and with so hearty an appetite that if 
put to it I could retell many of the tales to-day. Once or 
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twice a Scott came my way and well do I remember the 
golden summer afternoon—how richly the sun dropped 
behind the hill, how gay the house-martins were, as in the 
evening light they came in a mad chase up to my dormitory 
window and away in a quick descent—when “Ivanhoe ” 
was devoured rather than read. Even then I had 
acquired the habit, never relinquished since, of finishing 
at a single sitting every book I began. Many so read 
were declared by my elders and betters to be immoral and 
were taken away, but a child has no morality and they 
never did either good or ill. Between eight and eighteen 
all were fish that came to my net, and I confess with 
penitence, most distinguished lady, that much which 
you assimilated as though it were milk for babes was 
Greek to me. Shakespeare I could not read, and to this 
day I never like to read dialogue; moreover, dear 
essayist, I am convinced that my early repugnance was 
due to an artistic instinct. In dialogue you need to hear 
the characters speaking; prose narrative is the proper 
form for a story meant to be read. 

Children naturally dislike what is artificial, but where 
are natural children to be found to-day? If I may be 
allowed to digress from these short and simple annals for 
a moment, it will be to protest against the fashion of 
treating children like hot-house plants. Yes, dear lady, 
you are a flagrant example. At twelve, instead of being 
as familiar with Christian doctrines as you say you were, 
you should have been familiar with the skipping-rope, you 
should have known more about the brown hills and the 
creatures that live on them, you should have known the 
stars and the noise of falling water. Do not say that you 
did, for I have read your books, Madam—admired the 
great genius of them and regretted that it should be 
expended in copyist’s work. Never do these members of 
the aristocracy whom you love to delineate seem to be 
aware that behind the very board whereon they play their 
fantastic tricks there is a background so vast and mysterious 
that beside it they are mere insects playing in the sun. If 
you did truly read and re-read the works you mention, you 
must have noticed how saturated were the best of them with 
love of nature ; Shakespeare, whom you place first, did not 
spend his youth in conning musty tomes, but in the open air 
where, all unconsciously, he received those impressions of 
stars and wind and flower and rain that he later gave forth 
in immortal verse. You are of the town only; nature has 
no place in your books, and your people are of the hot- 
house. And all this is a lesson to the British mother to 
let her offspring run wild a little and not to stand over her 
with a notebook ready to jot down the clever utterances 
of the precious darling. 

At times every healthy man laughs at himself, and it 
occurs to me now that the last paragraph exemplifies the 
weakness of human nature, always ready by an ingenious 
argument to prove the thesis: ‘‘ My way is the right way.” 
However, to go on with ourstory. I was at least left to 
follow my own course in the choice of books, or, rather, so 
far as that went, neglected altogether. Since much of my 
childhood was solitary, and the intervals between shooting, 
fishing and other diversions wide and frequent, it will 
excite no surprise that my mind soon became stuffed full 
of romances of the most common description—so much 
so that there was serious talk of interdicting reading 
altogether. But the wisest and kindest of the family 
coming to the rescue declared that it was best to leave the 
child alone—all would come right in its own natural time 
and place. So it did: the appetite that once had been 
omnivorous became extremely fastidious—not much to 
the owner's joy perhaps. 

But in the meantime the lesson was learned. Nature is 
the first and most important object of study. The man 
that you actually see—the dock-labourer at his task, the 
hind saving his bes strength as he lounges at fair or 
market, the children running wildly from school—these 
form genuine and primary material. But all that comes 
from books is second-hand, and what you study and re- 
deliver foom their pages becomes at once third-hand. 





They are good servants but bad masters. And again, if we 
go to nature, let us take her at her simplest, not in the 
sophisticated members of what is called Society, but in 
the cottage and on the furrow. So shall be built a lasting 
and noble heritage of tested and true experience. 








FICTION 


La Vie d’un Simple, Mémoires d'un métayer. By Emme 
Guitiaumin. (Paris, P, V. Stock.) 


No book has been more widely read this spring in literary 
Paris than this faithful review of the peasant-farmer’s life ; 
written, not by a man of letters, but by a peasant-farmer, 
the neighbour, possibly the son or grandson, of the old 
gaffer whose hard life is here recorded with a simple charm 
of diction that recalls ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.” The p2re 
Tiennon, like the Vicar of Wakefield, was from time to time 
the victim of a crafty neighbour; but here all likeness 
ends: in the twentieth century we are realists; we paint 
no pretty fancy pictures of an idyllic poverty ; and hardened 
indeed must be the novel-reader whose heart is not wrung 
by this almost cruel picture of the sordid sorrows of the 
very poor. As we read we realise, perhaps for the first 
time, what it is—not what it would be to us, but what it 
is to those born and bred in these conditions—to be always 
at work, always tired, always overwrought, always over- 
crowded, always hungry, always fighting against a rebel - 
lious body that cries out for food and warmth and rest; 
what it must be never to have leisure for thought or senti- 
ment ; to be ignorant, not because one is stupid, but because 
at five years old one must earn one’s living as a goose-boy, 
and there is never any time to learn; to change froma 
little tender child to a self-engrossed man, because the 
struggle with starvation has left time for nothing else. 
How often on a frosty winter day, when we see country 
folk at a fair or market have we not said to ourselves: 
*“‘ They have been used to the cold all their lives, they don’t 
feel it as we should.” Alas! in these pages we find that 
cold is to the ill-fed, ill-clothed children of the poor 
a greater torture than to the children of the well-to-do. 
Little Tiennon (Etienne) Bertin, as a child, was in 
every feeling of mind and body exactly like a child born 
to an easier lot: it was to him the same delight to guard 
the sheep for half an hour on a sunny hill-side—the same 
misery to watch them a livelong day of hot sun or search- 
ing wind, the same frenzy of terror to see a snake creep 
through the grass or to meet a gipsy; the same wound— 
scarring his tender heart for all time—to be scolded: A 
cuff, a clout, a sharp word, an unjust reproach, hurt him 
in his childhood as much—siace he remembers the pain of 
them at eighty !—as they would have hurt you and me. 
His father was never willingly unkind to the little lad; 
it was the mother, exasperated by too much work and too 
much child-bearing and too little sleep and food, who 
struck and scolded. But it was the father who took the 
child to help him drive the pigs to the fair, and forgot the 
poor creature in the seductions of the tavern; leaving him 
hungry and terrified and cold, from noon till nine o’clock-at 
night alone in the market square. Read these pages, and 
you will never forget them. They leave the impression of 
something that has happened to oneself, and at the end of 
the narration you know how much it is possible for a child 
to suffer in mind and body through an adventure that had 
appeared trivial if less well told. The first chapters are 
the best and the most charming of the book; but if 
they stood alone the work would have been incomplete. 
We should say: “It shows that there are people of finer 
feelings in all classes. A sensitive person, born in these 
conditions, is greatly to be pitied.” But as Tiennon 
grows to manhood he becomes, not the son of his own soft 
childhood, but of his life. Life hardens and coarsens him, 
as it had hardened his parents, and though he remains to 
the end a good man, it is his soul rather than his body 
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that becomes inured to his conditions. His thoughts turn 
on an ever smaller orbit, and cold, heat, hard fare, work, 
overcrowding remain painful to the end. His finer feelings 
dwindle’; his physical sensitiveness remains intact. 

That the life of French peasant-farmers is still, in out- 
of-the-way places, as hard as the life of Tiennon, the 
present writer knows: he has seen the tiny, frightened 
shepherds on the mountains, and the cabin in which 
there is but one room for living and sleeping, occupied by 
two or three couples and their children, in health and 
sickness, even in death, in conditions so hard that the care 
of the aged and the sick becomes a burden almost too 
heavy to be borne. ‘Oh! will he never die?” “My 
goodness ! how long is she going to drag on ?””—such are 
the cries of women, not unkind by nature, but so weary 
that pity for others is driven out by pity for themselves. 
The work of the farm never ends: it is seed-time or 
harvest, lambing or calving, from New Year to St. Sylves- 
ter’s: and in the autumn there is the annual reckoning, 
whereat the métayer believes himself cheated by the land- 
lord, and the landlord fvels that the farmer has got the 
better of him in every transaction of the year. We who 
have hitherto looked at such partnerships through the 
landlord’s spectacles, now see them through the farmer’s, 
and realise how hard it must be to give satisfaction to one’s 
métayer. No landlord in all his life satisfied Tiennon, 
some for reasons which appear good to us, and some for 
reasons that make the reader smile. “ Ouiln’ya pas com- 
munion d’idées régne le malaise,’”’ reflects the shrewd old 
peasant. 

The long life, beginning in 1823, embraces the period of 
the Franco-Prussian War and the earlier times of conscrip- 
tion, when parents ensured their sons with a “‘ marchand 
d’hommes ”’ who guaranteed to find a substitute should they 
draw an unlucky number. Tiennon himself drew a good 
number, as did both his sons also, but these were taken 
none the less in war time; and here we enter into the 
sorrows of people who are separated and who can neither 
read nor write. It is a book to make the staunchest sup- 
porter of the established order a socialist, and it is that 
rarest thing in modern French fiction, dead in conven- 
tionalism—a human document, and a human document 
very precious to all Frenchmen who care for their country 
and their race. The peasant, from mistrust of the outsider 
and from shyness of his own “ mauvais langage,”’ remains 
a sealed book to dwellers of all classes in the towns and to 
the countryman who speaks correctly, seldom opening his 
mind to strangers even in the comradeship of the military 
service—that universal hardship which, with all its evils, 
has the great counterpoising good, that it teaches French- 
men of all stations the sufferings of the poor. 


(Alston Rivers, 6s.) 


Mr. REGINALD TuRNER is one of the most interesting of 
our younger novelists. He has a nice sense of character, 
wealth of sympathy, and, above all, a quiet irony, occasion- 
ally somewhat grim, but very agreeable to the cultivated 
alate, His novels are novels of atmosphere rather than 
of incident. That is to say, it is not the things that 
happen which interest him most, but the social milieu in 
which they happen. This miliew is always drawn with 
extreme care; in “‘Cynthia’s Damages” it was the life of 
the stage, in ‘* The Comedy of Progress” that of politics, in 
* Castles in Kensington” that of watering-place gentility. 
His latest book, ‘* Peace on Earth,” is concerned with that 
vague, not quite articulate discontent with present social 
conditions which finds its expression nowadays either in 
active philanthropic effort or in mere intellectual anarch- 
ism, according to the temperament of the patient. This 
gives opportunity for several carefully finished studies of 
character: Sladen, the eccentric philanthropist whose anti- 
social theories are only strengthened by the disapproval of 
his neighbours, but grow seriously attenuated when he 
becomes the fashion and Princesses smile upon his efforts ; 
Hope, the man with a grievance, the philosophic anarchist 
to whom the law represents a worse tyranny than any 


Peace on Earth, By Reoinatp Turner. 





merely despotic act of irresponsible power ; Paul, his pupil 
in this cheerful creed; and Leighton, the broad-minded 
country parson with an incurable Foun. J for finding 
good in everybody. There are also several of those 
slighter studies, thumb-nail sketches as it were, touched 
with ironic humour, at which Mr. Turner excels. Kreisler, 
the Alsatian, who periodically bids his comrades at the 
Anarchist café a solemn farewell preparatory to committing 
suicide, but usually returns quite alive after a longer or 
shorter period, is in his best vein. 

** * Good-bye comrades,’ he would say, ‘ this is the end.’ 

“ He pointed significantly to his forehead. 

“*A bullet there and the world will be set right for me.’ With a 
final nod to the patronne, who answered him in a cheerfully resigned 
manner, he would leave the ca/é. 

‘** Poor fellow !' muttered the men ; ‘ he’s the only wise one amongst 
us.’ 

** © Aprés tout,’ said the patronne, ‘ c'était un brave garcon.’ 

‘*The next day Kreisler would be absent. Then the day after he 

would slink in and take his accustomed place. He would be very 
gloomy for a day or two, as if ashamed of himself or afraid of the 
ridicule of his comrades. Then in due time the periodical resolution 
would come again and the same ceremony of farewell would be gone 
through.”’ 
At last there comes a day when, after the customary fare- 
wells, Kreisler does not return. But it is not a case of 
suicide after all. He has been run over by a motor-car! 
What Mr. Turner’s book lacks is unity, but the amusement 
in it atones for its construction. 


The Friendships of Veronica, 

Rivers, 6s.) 
Tue rapidity and apparent ease with which Mr. Cobb turns 
out his books is amazing; if our memory is not: at fault 
this is the third novel he has published since the year 
began. “The Friendships of Veronica” (why not 
“Veronica’s Friendships”’ ?), so far from showing signs of 
hurry or exhaustion, is the best story we have read of the 
last half-dozen bearing Mr. Cobb’s name. While it° is 
cheerful and light-hearted as usual—Mr. Cobb shuns 
gloomy views on any subject—it is less trifling and super- 
ficial than he sometimes permits his work to be, and 
touches a deeper note of interest and feeling. The only 
doubt that mars the pleasure of reading the story is 
whether the Right Honourable Albert Firminger, Home 
Secretary, and indispensable man of his party, is the sort 
of person to make a voluntary confession about his “past” 
to anybody, in any circumstances. Impulse it is not; 
unwisdom it undoubtedly is, and all the facts of Albert 
Firminger’s career are dead against the probability of his 
confiding his secret to a girl with whom he is upon merely 
agreeable social terms. However, the incident accepted— 
and it is the leading incident—the story runs on almost of 
itself, developing naturally and with increasing pleasure to 
the reader. it bears hardly upon Firminger, whose gallant 
fight against fate and himself tempts us to wish that, even 
at the cost of evasion and untruthful silence, he may 
escape recognition, and go on and prosper. That tempta- 
tion is a testimony to the author’s cleverness and skill. 
The Home Secretary, a widower who is also a man of 
fashion and of politics, and a successful dramatist, all 
exchange the rdéle of friend for that of lover, sincere but 
not ardent, as the title implies. Finally, when Veronica 
gives her hand to the right man, some regret goes with it, 
for her decision ends her pleasant friendships, and she 
realises, as Byron did, that “lovers never can be 
friends.” 


The Wise Woods. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney. 
6s.) 


Mrs. DupEneEy tells her story with force ; she interests, she 
compels a shudder, but she never braces or consoles. Even 
when her lovers are united for a time, their ultimate doom 
depresses the atmosphere. Perhaps that is why her realism 
leaves so strong an impression of unreality. Certainly, if 
her world was the only one open to us we should wish to 
leave it as quickly as possible. But no one sees life truly 
who sees only its failures and its cruelties. It was not the 
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outside world that made a sordid tragedy of Ambrose 
Bellchamber’s adventures but his own unstable soul ; while 
Vashti is driven to violent acts of folly in order to escape 
from her comfortable surroundings. In fact, here as else- 
where, Mrs. Dudeney’s men and women live in a debateable 
land, and are neither sane, nor insane. The hideous things 
that happen to them are the outcome of their tainted 
natures, and the characters she chooses for presentation 
are abnormal. Even the little maid-of-all-work is so 
morbid that she turns her back on the company she is 
supposed to serve, because it revolts her to see people eat. 
Vashti, who has been daintily bred, takes joyful refuge in 
the dirt and squalor of an old gipsy woman’s hut, and lives 
there until she is thrown out after a degrading fight with 
a ruffian called Micah Vision. As you read, you want to 
know what happens to her, but you feel that she is — 
fit to be at large; and when she marries Ambrose Bell- 
chamber you watch two rudderless boats set out to 
encounter the storms of life. Their wreck is a foregone 
conclusion, and your reflection as you end their history is 
that no one will miss them much. 


Showing the White Feather. By M. 
(Drane, 3s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a sentimental little story “faithfully inscribed” 
by the author “to all those of my countrymen who 
fought, or fell, in bringing protection and justice to the 
dark races of our South African dominions.” The plot need 
not be related here. Suffice it that there is a pleasant sort 
of sentimental hero, Charlie Addison, who enlists, and 
kills a man in a brawl, and deserts and goes to South 
Africa. There is a pleasant sort of sentimental little 
body called Janie, who falls in love with Charlie, and has 
love-light in her eyes, and also, incidentally, says “all 
right” which Mr. Kelley (or is it Miss?) spells as one 
werd. There is a person named Christian Coutts who is 
not a Christian at all, but a wicked treacherous Boer, 
who conceals an important letter from Charlie to Janie, 
and makes love to the lady himself. And there is a 
sentimental little Zulu boy who drops on his knees in 
the dusty road, and gently raising his mistress’s hand to 
his lips, stammers that he lubs her and will serb her 
faithful till he die. These and other pleasant people cir- 
culate in an atmosphere of sentiment flavoured with 
fighting and with one tragedy which, however, vanishes 
before the honeyed sweetness that gets the upper hand in 
the last chapter. 


Harpine KE Ltey. 








FINE ART 
OLD ENGLISH PORCELAINS 


Tue porcelains of England are now mechanically perfect ; a 
prosperous and monotonous precision is the chief character 
of the work, and the old accidents and personal qualities 
are lost for ever. But to those lovers of romance and the 
happy chance, whose temperament and environment have 
made them collectors, English ceramics of the eighteenth 
century offer a charmed field of research and a profitable 
mine of discovery. For in the days when all Europe was 
searching for the secret of Chinese porcelain, and, later, 
when Béttger, under the Elector of Saxony, established the 
parent factory at Meissen, and a little after that when 
some of the arcanists from that centre had stolen away 
with more or less of the secrets of the pottery and a dozen 
new establishments sprang up in Germany, the adventurers 
of this art in England were prodigiously busy. It is thanks 
to the efforts of various individuals and not to a wealthy 
patron, as on the Continent, that the china-ware of 
this country is so especially interesting. Each man and 
each factory had its own way of working, and though the 
whole affair, from the composition of the material to the 
last item of decoration, was imitative, these men and 
societies managed to impress their personality upon 








their work in a way which will always remain a guide to 
the student of the subject and a source of interest to the 
technologist. 

A few years ago there was a competition among all the 
leading porcelain factories of Europe as to which of them 
should receive an order for a vast quantity of table service 
and the like for the White House at Washington. The 
English firm of Messrs. Wedgwood won in the open 
competition, and might have reminded the world that they 
have been accustomed to lead in regard to earthenwares 
and, later, porcelains—as now made—for more than a 
century. It is rather to the skill and energy of such com- 
mercial houses as these that England owes her porcelains 
than to the patronage of princes and the interest of, say, 
the Pompadour, or those 


“ Courtiers as butterflies bright, 
Beauties that Fragonard drew,"’ 


whose taste, in France especially, did so much for the 
applied arts of their country. Our native factories, no 
doubt assisted in the earliest days by workmen from 
abroad, received some little patronage under George III. 
and at least one of his sons, but were mainly the 
private speculation of skilful and often enthusiastic 
potters. To the many collectors who wisely desire to 
increase their knowledge of this subject no more interesting 
or valuable work could be found than the finely illustrated 
catalogue of the English porcelain in the British Museum, 
in which the informed introduction and clear descriptions 
of specimens are admirably written by Mr. R. L. Hobson, 
an assistant in the department for which the late Sir 
Augustus Wallaston Franks did such great archzologic 
service. In regard to the esthetic side of the matter, our 
regret is that the subject has been treated rather more upon 
the lines of a science of antiquities than as a liberal art of 
yesterday. But we must admit that the beauties of English 
porcelain are rather to be found in its technical qualities than 
in the general effect of any piece or service. Itis true that 
in the earliest days, when the Chinese and Japanese influence 
was paramount, many excellent designs were well copied ; 
but more frequently the original drawings were disfigured 
and vulgarised by the reproducer until the uninformed 
might suppose that the characteristics of Oriental work 
were bad drawing and ineffective composition. With 
the foundation of the potteries near London, Bow, 
Chelsea, and—there ‘is ample reason for supposing— 
some half-dozen others, such as Stepney, Green- 
wich, Stratford, and so forth, the styles in fashion in 
Germany and France were largely copied, and a lightness 
and brightness belonged to this period which can hardly be 
said to be in any sense native. The gaiety of the early 
work from Chelsea and Bow, the lavish decoration of 
Worcester and Derby wares, were owing to Continental 
inspiration, and the only really original departure which 
England made was the useful invention of transfer designs 
which could be printed on round surfaces, thus dis- 
pensing with the manual work of the often incompetent, 
or, if gifted, over-elaborate, decorator. For although the 
European potters had copied so much Oriental work, they 
had never grasped the essentials of Eastern decoration and 
were content to affix to china-ware an infinite quantity of 
elegant miniature painting which, good of its kind, was 
absolutely ineffective for the purpose of ornamenting the 
object on which it appeared. Remembering the admiration 
shown by all Europe during the eighteenth century for 
Chinese wares, it is extraordinary how little the spirit of 
Celestial art was captured by the Western potters. You 
will find a few pieces of early Vincennes, Chantilly, or St. 
Cloud almost entirely Chinese in style, and some Chelsea, 
Worcester and Bow of the first days is true to the feeling 
of the original; but no sooner were the British porcelain 
makers accustomed to their art than they produced, at 
Caughley in 1780, the horrors of the “‘ Willow Pattern,” 
which at once took the imagination of an uninformed and 
uncultivated people. ‘This design, an insult alike to its 
Oriental origin and to the taste of the English people, is a 
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fair example of native inspiration. It, and the transfer 
printing, are the two things that English skill and inven- 
tion have added to the decoration of porcelain. In regard 
to its manufacture our labours have been infinitely greater 
and more valuable. 

The examples of English work at the British Museum, 
and therefore the lists and illustrations in the catalogue 
before us, begin with the pottery of Bow, which was 
founded in 1745, if not earlier, and go on to Chelsea, pro- 
bably of the same date, and so on to the Chelsea-Derby 
and to Derby and Worcester, thence to the Salopian, Ply- 
mouth, Bristol, Nantgarw, and Swansea, to Liverpool, 
Lowestoft, Pinxton, Rockingham, Isleworth, and the 
‘various makers of Staffordshire porcelain. 

In each of these divisions are many excellent examples, 
_the more important of which are illustrated in this volume. 
Each manufactory, or group of potteries, is introduced 
with a short and p a history of its past, which, in the case 
of Lowestoft, contains some interesting particulars of the 
more recent discoveries in regard to that once mythical and 
always much traded upon and maligned pottery. As with 
the catalogue of earthenware and stoneware, published 
some two wer ago, the present volume concludes with some 
twenty plates of photographic reproductions—often in 
colour—of the best pieces in the collection. Among these 
the most distinguished are the early Chelsea and Bow 
figures and the Chelsea-Derby of George III.’s time. 

So fully and well has Mr. Hobson done his work that 
this catalogue may be said to be an invaluable vade mecum 
to those who are starting on the quest of what is best and 
historicaliy most interesting in English porcelain ; its study 
should be followed by the works of Mr. Burton and Mr. 
Solon on the same subject, to which the cataloguer is 
indebted for many interesting points. 

E. M. 


ART SALES 


PERHAPS the most important “lot” among Art Sales last week was a 
biberon carved of rock crystal and mounted with enamelled gold. The 
property of Mr. Gabbitas, the biberon changed hands at Messrs. 
Christie’s at 15,500 guineas, Mr. C. J. Wertheimer being the 
purchaser. 

On the continuation of the sale of the collection of Mr. Louis Huth 
some choice Early English silver was sold. A James I. rose-water 
ewer and dish, both of parcel-gilt, embossed and chased in bands with 
dolphins in oval panels and groups of fruit, fell to Messrs. Crichton at 
£4050. A William and Mary standing cup and cover realised £3300 
Noble) ; a plain tankard and cover presented by Queen Mary to Simon 
Sone in recognition of his conveyance of the King to the Hague, 
£2050; a James I. tankard and cover, £1720; an Elizabethan tankard 
and cover, £1700. Two James I. standing-cups and covers in silver- 
gilt, the property of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, realised £1600 and 
£1350 respectively (Mr. Letts). 

A number of modern pictures and water-colour drawings from 
several collections were disposed of on Saturday by Messrs. Christie. 
**Loch Lochy Castle,” by Sam Bough, realised 280 guineas (David- 
son); ‘The King of Hearts,” by W. Holman Hunt, 210 guineas (C. 
Davis); ‘‘ The Guards’ Cheer,’’ Crimean veterans of the Guards 
cheering Queen Victoria during the Diamond Jubilee procession, 280 
guineas (Waller). 

The Gabbitas sale was continued on Tuesday, when one or two 
engravings fetched good prices: Lady Hamilton as Nature, after 
Romney, by H. Meyer, first published state, 330 gs. ; Lady Harriet 
Herbert, after Reynolds, by Valentine Green, etched letter proof, 295 
gs.; ‘St. James's Park "' and “A Tea-garden"’ after Morland, proof 
before the borders printed in colours, 175 gs.; Mrs. Pelham feeding 
chickens, after Reynolds, by W. Dickinson, 170 gs.; the Daughter of 
of Sir T. Frankland, after Hoppner, by W. Ward, second published 
state, 150 gs.; and Miss Cumberland, after Romney, by J. R. Smith, with 
Smith's address, 100 gs. All these fell to Messrs. Colnaghi. Whistler's 
‘* Pierrot” fell to the same firm for 70 gs,, and the sixteen ‘* Scenes on 
the Thames "’ were bought by Mr, Dunthorne for 58 gs. Mr. Kennedy 
secured Seymour Haden's “ Sunset in Ireland,” a bargain at 26 gs., 
and Messrs. Colnaghi bought the first state of Méryon’s “ La Pompe 
Notre-Dame” for 31 gs. 





THE DRAMA 


“ HAWTHORNE, U.S.A.,” AT THE IMPERIAL 
THEATRE 


Hawthorne, U.S.A., produced by Mr. Lewis Waller at the 
Imperial, leaves the case of Mr. Fagan very much where 
it stood. The germ of all good drama is not, as is com- 
monly supposed, a story or an incident, but an idea which 
informs the whole and to the demonstration of which all 
else is sacrificed. Mr. Fagan has ideas, many and large, 
but he is no judge of their relative values, and does not 
know what to make of them. He is like the navvies that 
recently made ducks and drakes of spade guineas. The 
Prayer of the Sword opened with fine promise. On the one 
hand a life of cloistered prayer, on the other a life of 
vigorous action. Having apparently given out his text, 
Mr. Fagan was soon floundering in a discourse so rambling 
and irrelevant that he seemed to have forgotten that he 
ever had a text. He rapidly enveloped us in melodrama 
in which anything might happen,“and a great deal did. It 
is much the same with Hawthorne, U.S.A. The idea that 
Hawthorne with his 200,000,000 dollars is as much and as 
real a king as the panic-stricken monarch of bankrupt 
Borrovina is big, simple, and worth pondering over. Had 
Mr. Fagan stuck to that idea and staked his whole play on 
it he might have achieved notable results. It was open to 
him to bring home to the proud princess the fact that 
Hawthorne had as many subjects as had her craven father, 
and that though he wore no crown and they would not 
know him if they met him in the street, his sovereignty 
was the more real. But all Mr. Fagan gets out of the idea 
is one rather ornate harangue, the rest of the play being 
a mélange of inconceivable misunderstandings of no real 
moment, of motor-car accidents, of windfalls, and of as 
futile and unimpressive a revolution as ever we saw, since 
all the rebels demand is their wages and these Hawthorne 
is ready to give them. Had Mr. Fagan followed up his 
idea in true dramatic style, we should not have had all 
four acts in what may be called the sree Bh 
country ; an act or two would have passed in Goldavia 
where the princess might have seen Hawthorne’s sove- 
reignty at work for herself. Mr. Fagan’s determination to 
write a “light play” (vide programme) has resulted in his 
writing a very dark one, so dark indeed that at times it is 
not easy to discern what it is all about. The ferocity of 
the revolutionaries seems to be as formal and as gratui- 
tous as the hostility of Tweedledum and Tweedledee. All 
they want is their money, and there it is for them, Mr. 
Lewis Waller as the man of millions is dashing and 
débonnaire, and sports, when it suits him, a very American 
accent. Miss Evelyn Millard makes a very pretty princess, 
and Mr. H. V. Esmond depicts the craven agonies of a 
monarch apprehensive of immediate assassination. His 
is a very powerful performance, but whether it is in good 
taste is a question. The piece is beautifully mounted and 
may please the uncritical public, which, after all, is the 
only public worth considering. 








SCIENCE 
THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 


Tue scientific spirit—as, in accordance with etymology, I 
conceive it—may most properly and briefly be defined as 
the spirit in which, and in virtue of which, men seek to 
know. It needs no further qualification; the verb may be 
used intransitively. Not this nor that nor any other order 
of knowledge is indicated; but all that can, may or might 
conceivably be known; all that may be matter of know- 
ledge. In the words of Professor W. K. Clifford : ‘‘ All facts 
belong to science and are her portion for ever.” Whatever 
can be conceived as matter of knowledge is proper subject- 
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‘matter for science, which is none other than organised 
knowledge. Any fact of astronomy or literature or logic 
or theology—such as that the earth moves, or that in such 
and such an era such and such a man asserted or denied 
that the earth moves—is fit matter for science. The 
phrase “scientific fact’’ is, properly speaking, pleonastic ; 
all facts are, and must be, scientific. The reader does not 
need to be reminded of the phrase, sanctioned by long and 
authoritative usage, “ theological science”; nor is any 
exceptional knowledge of Greek required to translate such 
strictly parallel terms as geology and theology. 

So much being postulated, we are prepared to discuss 
the spirit in which, and in virtue of which, men seek to know 
whatever is or may be matter of knowledge; such as the 
age of the moon, the knowing process, or the history of the 
Athanasian Creed. Having clearly stated what is meant 
by the adjective of our title, we must inquire into the 
characters of the spirit or temper thus designated. What 
is this ideal concept—realised in such conspicuous instances 
as Berkeley and Darwin, unrealised in instances too 
lamentably numerous—which we assert to indicate the 
spirit proper to those who seek knowledge and, through 
knowledge, wisdom ? 

The first characteristic of the scientific spirit, as I see it, 
is the possession of a certain faith. (I do not use the word 
in what I regard as the grossly false sense of an antithesis 
to reason.) This is the faith that the distinction between 
Truth and Falsehood is not rhetorical or personal, or 
anthropic, as in the saying of Protagoras that man is the 
measure of all things. It.is the faith that certain things 
are and are as they are, whether or no men find them so, 
whether or no it is possible for men to find them so, 
whether or no there be men at all to find themso. In 
other words, the first and essential characteristic of the 
scientific spirit is an implicit, and when necessary an 
explicit, denial of the contention that there is no such 
thing as objective truth. 

This characteristic is intellectual, and, as far as I can 
see, is the only essential characteristic of the scientific 
spirit that belongs to this category. The others are moral. 

In discussing them, I will endeavour to confine myself 
to essentials. Assiduity, patience, courage, are great aids 
to him who seeks knowledge: but they cannot be regarded 
as essentials of the scientific spirit, as is evident from the 
fact that they are merely comparative terms. Precious 
though patience be, a man may inquire in the scientific 
spirit for five minutes as truly as for fifty years. 

But one of the essential moral ingredients of the scien- 
tific spirit I take to be a love of knowledge greater than 
can be accounted for by desire of fame. I purposely frame 
this assertion so as to avoid saying what I do not mean to 
say, that the desire for fame must not occur amongst the 
seeker’s motives. Cases there have been where the desire 
did not occur, but it is impossible to regard its absence as 
an essential. On the other hand, I would deny the scien- 
tific spirit to him who had no measure of love for truth, 
save as a means to personal ends. Such an one could not 
properly be said to love truth; and I take it thai some 
measure of this unselfish affection is a necessary part of the 
scientific spirit. Further, I would dis/inguish this love, 
which I have ventured to call moral, fro.n mere curiosity, 
which is non-moral. In other words, I will venture tosay 
that there is a religious element in the scientific spirit, as I 
conceive it; that is to say, that he who possesses it com- 
ports himself with some measure of reverence and affection 
in his search for truth. 

If this be his attitude, the seeker will necessarily believe 
that whatever knowledge he may obtain is worth having ; 
which is, indeed, to say that he will regard it as, in the 
highest sense, useful. Yet, in full remembrance of this 
assertion, I would maintain that an essential ingredient 
of the scientific spirit is the unqualified repudiation not 
only of any so-called utilitarian motive, but also of the 
need of any such motive as excusing the search for truth. 
This must be insisted upon to the utmost. But I will 
insist upon it by including it in a much more comprehensive 








proposition, which is that the scientific spirit recks naught 
of consequences. It cares not, in its own proper and 
necessary character—which is not to say that he whom it 
informs is not a man, with a man’s hopes and fears— 
whether a truth be what we call useful, or what we call 
useless ; whether it be beautiful or unbeautiful ; whether 
it shall shake empires or churches, or shall be utterly 
unnoted of men ; whether it shall rob him who seeks it of 
his heart’s ease and make a goblin of the sun, or shall 
wipe all tears from his eyes for ever. Careless of all these 
consequences of the truth, this spirit cares only to know 
that it zs true. 

And now, after this most inadequate account of the 
scientific spirit, let us compare it with certain other 
tempers in which men may approach facts. My inten- 
tion is not to compare it with the spirit of “ utilitari- 
anism,” or with the spirit of bias, or with that which 
says: ‘‘My country, right or wrong!” or with that which 
exclaims: ‘‘ What I have said, I have said,”’ and will sup- 

ress inconvenient facts—the spirit of consistency which 

merson trounced. These negations of the scientific spirit 
are already defined by exclusion. But let us observe that 
whilst all arts whatsoever may, and on occasion must, be 
approached in the scientific spirit, certain facts and experi- 
ences (which are facts of experience) must also be other- 
wise approached by any but a Professor Dryasdust. For 
instance : 

The hearing of the prelude to Tristan und Isolde is a 
fact of experience. This also must therefore be approached 
in the scientific spirit. I have tried so to approach it 
several times, but will not again. I have read the score 
as I listened, and have attempted to understand the 
construction of the piece, the modulations, the principles 
of the orchestration, and so forth. Also I have attempted 
to analyse my sensations, to ask myself why this phrase 
thrills my spine, or why it does so on one occasion but not 
on another. Candidly, this is all very well, but it mightily 
interferes with one’s enjoyment. Now the scientific spirit 
is that in which men seek to know. But, primarily, I go 
to the opera seeking not to know but to feel; and I find 
that the assumption of the scientific spirit is incompatible 
with the full sway of the esthetic spirit. Henceforth I go 
without the score, say au revoir to physiological psycho- 
logy when Richter raises his stick, and approach the facts 
in the esthetic spirit, the spirit in which men seek to feel. 

C. W. SALEEBY. 








MUSIC 
NATIONAL MUSIC 


Music’s real principle of life lies in its being national 
music—literally the voice and expression of the people 
in whose midst it springs. 

This conviction prompted Wagner’s famous article on 
‘‘ Judaism in Art,” wherein he contended that, music being 
essentially a thing of national growth, it was impossible for 
an expatriated and wandering race to produce work that 
should endure. And descending the scale of civilisation from 
Wagner to primitive peoples, we find that each tribe has 
chants and instruments whose combination is peculiar to 
itself and characteristic of its criticism of life, limited 
though this may be; and from their chants and instru- 
ments these peoples evolve sounds which, however rude, are 
coherent, and provocative of the passions and emotions by 
which such elementary beings can be swayed. No musical 
pilgrim among primitive peoples would confound, let us say, 
a Maori dirge with a Zulu lament, any more than we should 
attribute a Hungarian Rhapsody to Chopin, or suppose 
Liszt to have composed the fifty-two Polish Mazurkas. 

Hundreds of years before Liszt laid the glamour of his 
own personality and his own setting on Czardas and Friska, 
this wild and spirited music had been the ultimate expression 
of the whole Hungarian nation. Not a village in Hungary 
to this day but has its band of melody-makers, who without 
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notes, and upon the rudest instruments, at bridal or funeral, 
church-festival, dance bymoonlight, or harvest-home, throw 
themselves as one man into strains that ravish the listener’s 
heart. It is not the village band that plays, it is the 
national voice that sings. It is memory, tradition, aspira- 
tion—all the fire of a tameless race—which make strings 
and heart-strings, when played on thus, quiver alike. To 
this music did bygone generations languish and make love, 
fight and toil and dance; to this music will their children 
in turn be led. By its music, in fact, does each nation 
reveal itself. Typical composers of any land speak to us 
less of their own individuality than of their country’s. 
Thus the simplicity of wild Scandinavia breathes through 
Grieg’s artless strains; thus does Tschaikowski bring all 
Russia before us. The Russians are fatalists, as well the 

may be, and to the pitch of fatalism their music is tuned. 
Impressions of menace, of sadness, underlie ‘“‘sounds of 
revelry by night.”” The dance is a dance of death, the 
march the mighty tread of an oppressed people tramping 
sullenly to its doom, the song the endless song of the 
unsatisfied heart, of the forlorn hope. The whole inspira- 
tion flows like that mythical stream in ‘‘ Khubla Khan” : 


‘* Where Alph the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea,"’ 


Compare with Chopin, who hoids up the mirror to Poland. 
Could the characteristics proper to this most heroic, most 
unhappy nation be ever finally absorbed and obliterated 
by the countries to whom she has fallen a prey, one glance 
at a score of Chopin’s would reveal herself to herself 
again as clearly as Narcissus saw his limbs reflected in the 
woodland pool. 


“ Will no one tell me what she sings ? *’ 


cries Wordsworth of his Solitary Reaper. And then the 
poet answers himself : 


** Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.’’ 


Such is the loneliness of Poland, and such her song. Every 
nation, in fact, has or ought to have a voice of its own, a 
music of its own, typical of its experiences, with a move- 
ment, a sentiment and a colour peculiar to itself; and 
these characteristics, while capable of being enriched and 
elevated, cannot be thrust out of it by intellectual develop- 
ment. ‘Le style,” said a French writer, “fait pour les 
ceuvres ce que fait le sucre pour les fruits—cela conserve.” 

During the past month we have had ample opportunity 
of comparing and criticising various examples of national 
music in our midst. The month of May has twice given 
Wagner's famous cycle to the public; once Elgar’s Dream 
of Gerontius, once a Welsh rhapsody by Edward German. 
Of the nationality of Wagner's music there can be no 
doubt. Could any exile from Germany listen without 
emotion to the opening strains of the Rhemmgold? It is the 
Rhine—not the Thames, or any other river—flowing 
between her banks with their wreaths of legends, her 
rocks crowned with romance, her vineyards and woods 
—‘‘der alte Médrchenwald” that Heine loved—flowing 
through his heart! The nymphs are German, so are 
the dwarfs, the giants, the gods, the voices, the feel- 
ings—if we perhaps except Wotan’s willingness to ex- 
change a relation-in-law for a castle, which might be a 
sentiment not foreign to any nation. The music, whose 
roots lie hidden in the ‘‘Sing-spiel”’ of olden days, is 
the culmination of musical thought and musical lore in 
Germany, and has become to her people as sacred as 
religion. We have yet in England to produce a composer 
who shall express us in the same way. Opera and oratorio 
cannot of course be truthfully compared. It may also be 
said of Sir Edward Elgar that his Dream of Gerontius, a 
purely spiritual poem, demands a purely spiritual atmo- 
sphere, belonging to no country in particular, but to those 
heights of imagination common to all, wherefrom Beethoven 
also composed what Mr. Hadow felicitously calls “ the 





white Alpine sublimity of his mass in D.” Perfectly true, 
but is Sir Edward Elgar distinctively English in any of his 
great works ? Can they be called National Music ? 

Most of the musicians of this country compose from the 
brain only. We speak here of serious musicians, not of 
Smithlein and Joneschen, men who, after a year or two in 
foreign conservatoires produce—what ? ‘“‘ Die wundersame 
gewaltige melodei, wovon die alte Kuh gestorben ist.”’ 

And no wonder. But John Bull is perplexed. He feels 
vaguely the intended compliment to himself, yet he is 
aware that though the voice may be the voice of ’Arry, 
the sentiment is the sentiment of Heinrich; and he resents 
it as he resents the advent of any other cheap hammered 
stuff ‘‘made in Germany” and dumped upon our shores. 
Mr. German’s Welsh rhapsody is a step in the right direc- 
tion ; it is fresh, stirring and vigorous. But in music we 
have not yet, as a nation, arrived at that consummate 
felicity of expression which distinguishes our poetry. 
Without temperament, in a word, the greatest master of 
counterpoint falls short of immortality. Itis temperament 
which makes of an elaborate orchestral score less a series 
of mathematical problems resolved to the composer’s own 
satisfaction than the inevitable onward sweep of thought 
and feeling combined, into which all beautifying accessories 
flow as easily as tributary streams into the main flood 
rushing towards the sea. It is temperament which 
prompts the spontaneous lyrical and heroic cry of any 
people. Now, that we have abundance of temperament is 
proved by our groups of ballads and national melodies— 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh—thapn which no country has 
produced hardier or lovelier wildflowers. But they only 
bloom close to the soil. In the higher, more cultivated 
regions of composition, emotion, and consequently inspira- 
tion, unaccountably fail. One element is missing of that 
trinity in unity without which no spiritual relationship is 
complete. 

Up to this our country has musically proved herself a 
barren mother; and the effort to import foreign methods 
and foreign inspiration has been, as the angry goddess 
chants in the Trojan Women : 

‘* An home-coming that striveth ever more 

And never cometh home—’’ 
Home, that is to say, to the hearts of her people. Until 
there rises up a composer in our midst, who shall be 
** bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh,” England sits 
with all her singing birds in her heart and her eyes full of 
visions, sits in ‘* cradle of the rude imperious surge,” rocked 
by unnumbered tides, and yet remains dumb. 
E ¢ 





CORRESPONDENCE 


WHAT IS AN ELEGY? 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 

Sir,—Chiefly, I think, because of its large and persistent solicitude 
regarding the people’s ‘split infinitives’’ the Daily Chronicle has 
achieved a certain reputation as a literary authority. Some import- 
ance, therefore, attaches to its critical dicta. In the issue of Saturday 
last that paper observes, in its most serenely dogmatic manner, that 
Gray's “ Elegy” is “ practically the only elegy in the language." 
Now the general impression is that the language is singularly rich 
in elegies, the finest of which are the “Lycidas” of Milton, the 
** Adonais” of Shelley, the ‘‘ Ave Atque Vale” of Swinburne; while 
Gray's immortal composition, in spite of its title, is not an elegy at all. 
One naturally submits the question to the ACADEMy—a Court of 
Appeal, where the judgment of the Court below is open to challenge. 

May 31. WILLIAM Mackay. 


[Both our contemporary and our correspondent are very sweeping 
in their assertions, Judged by the recognised standards, Gray’s Elegy 
is truly elegiac, even though it laments a class rather than an individual; 
but to say that it is the only elegy in our language is absurd.—Ep. } 


ART AND MORALITY 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 
S1r,—With your permission I hope next week to continue the discus- 
sion to which Mr. Davies and Mr, Tilney have contributed. Here, 
however, may I make a brief comment on Mr. Tilney’s description of 
many burglars and murderers as “consummate artists?” I am 
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acquainted with De Quincey's Essay on murder considered as one of 
the fine arts (it is included in a volume which, with a singular sense of 
fitness, was awarded to me as a schoolboy); but I venture, neverthe- 
less, to protest against what is surely an undesirable extension of the 
meaning of a word which stands to me for a definite idea. If, how- 
ever, despite the Johnsonian condemnation of punning, we must play 
fast-and-loose with terms, I would suggest that the more applicable 
word would be not artists but scientists. It would be possible, I think, 
to write an essay on murder considered as applied science. In thus 
seeking to amend Mr. Tilney’s phrase, I shall at least be acquitted of 
any bias! 
C. W. SALEEBY. 


GEORGE BUCHANAN 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 

S1r,—The mention of George Buchanan in your issue of last week 
recalls a curious popular error, prevalent in Scotland. It is commonly 
believed that Buchanan was the Court jester of James the First of 
England and Sixth of Scotland. Many years ago, when I visited 
Killearn, the birth-place of Buchanan, his monument was pointed out 
to me as that of ‘George Buchanan, the King’s fool.” Even so learned 
an antiquarian as Charlies Kirkpatrick Sharpe fell into the common 
error. In his edition of the ‘‘ Household Book of the Countess of Mar,” 
speaking of King James’ fools, he says that they were David 
Drummond and Archie Armstrong and that vulgar tradition classed 
George Buchanan along with them. 

The mistake arose through confusing the historian with another 
and quite different George Buchanan. The latter was jester to 
Charles I. and his adventures were the subject of a popular chap-book 
entitled “The Witty and Entertaining Exploits of George Buchanan, 
who was commonly called The King’s Fool."" The notion arose that 
the scholar and the jester were identical—a belief still widely held in 
Scotland. It was the jester that Caleb Balderstone referred to, when 
he s of the loss of their dinner, making Sir William Ashton and 
his daughter Lucy ‘‘as merry as if it were the best jeest in a’ George 
Buchanan.” 

J. A. Lovat-FRAsER. 


MRS. BROWNING’S BIRTH 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 
S1r,—In your remarks in reference to Mrs. Browning you give an 
incorrect version of Mr. Browning's statement. In the Prefatory Note 
to his wife’s works, dated December 10, 1887, correcting ‘‘ mistaken 
and mis-stated ” es in Mr. In ‘s biography, he states: 
“ Elizabeth was born, March 6, 1806, at Coxhoe Hall, County of 
Durham, the residence of her father,” and in a foot-note thereto, the 
entry from the Parish Register of Kelloe Church is given. 
This, I should judge, is conclusive. 


May 26. T. H. A, 





THE BROOK 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMY 

Sir,—I notice that in an interesting paragraph in this week's 
ACADEMY you repeat the old popular delusion that Tennyson's poem 
“The Brook” was inspired by the stream that flows by the historic 
home at Somersby. 

This is not so, nor was the poem inspired by any particular stream 
—it was purely imaginary, as Lord Tennyson tells us in his most 
exhaustive biography of the poet, and this, you will admit, is about the 
best authority obtainable. 

As a matter of fact it was the poem ‘* Flow down, cold rivulet, to the 
sea” which Tennyson dedicated to the Somersby stream. 

May 25. W. Swayne LITTLe. 

[Our correspondent thinks in a somewhat confused manner. A 
fanciful stream might at the same time be ‘* purely imaginary " and yet 
be all that we said, ‘‘ inspired by a particular stream.’’ Let him read 
** The Brook” again and observe how all its characteristics belong to 
a purely lowland county whereas that of Burns, which it follows in 
many respects so closely, belongs to the mountains, and he will 
probably revise his opinion.—Ep. ] 





CRESCENT AND STAR 
To the Editor of Tuk AcADEMY 

S1r,—In reply to the question that Mr. Wallis puts me, I would say 
I am not at all sure that the star I saw followed the moon, but only that 
it did not, for the rest of the evening, get out of her neighbourhood. 
It may have been emerging just after the occultation, when my father 
first saw it and called us out to look at it. Certain it is that when I 
read the “Ancient Mariner” I instantly recognised the scene he 
describes. 

Others again join me in thanking Mr. Wallis for his patience and 
courtesy. 


May 16. Joun B. Tass, 








BOOK SALES 


A LARGE collection of books by or relating to Shakespeare, including 
early editions of his Plays, and those of other Elizabethan authors, 
was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on May 25, 26, and 27. 

The principal prices obtained were as follows : 

Shakespeare’s Collected Works. The second folio. 1632. {£225 
(Pickering). The same. Third folio. 1664. {£500 (Stephens). 
Many copies of the third folio edition were destroyed in the great 





Fire of London in 1665, and it is therefore unusually scarce. Shake- 
— Collected Works. Fourth folio. 1685. £130 (Stephens). 
Shakespeare. The Most Excellent and Lamentable Tragedie of 
Romeo and Juliet. 1637. £120 (Pickering). Shakespeare. The 
Tragedy of Othello, the Moore of Venice. 1630. {£90 (Pickering). 
Shakespeare. The Second Part of the Whole Contention, containing 
the Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, and the good King Henrie 
the Sixt. (?)1619. {£23 (Sotheran). Shakespeare. Macbeth. 
First edition. 1674. £8 8s. (Pickering). Shakespeare. A Collec- 
tion of Poems. This is the first collected edition of Shakespeare's 
Poems and was published about 1709. £5 (Pickering). The Poeticall 
Essayes of Sam. Danyel. 1599. £30 (Pickering). The Tragedy 
of Philotas and other works by Sam. Daniel. 1607. £37 (Picker- 
ing). Herrick’s Hesperides. 1648. Firstedition. £55 (Pickering). 
Higden’s Polychronicon. Black letter. Printed by Wynken de Worde. 
1495. £65 (Pickering). Holinshead’s Chronicles. Black letter. 
First edition. 1577. £50 (Pickering). Ben Jonson’s Workes. 
2 vols. First edition. 1616-1640. £42 (Pickering). Hero and 
Leander: begunne by Marloe and finished by Chapman. 1622. 
£30 (Pickering). Marston’s Tragedies and Comedies. 1633. {£30 
(Pickering). Marston’s Workes. 1633. {£30 (Pickering). Plu- 
tarch’s Lives. Translated by Thos. North. First edition. 1579. 
£50 (Pickering). Purchas, His. Pilgrimes. 1625. {£68 (Pickering). 
Rabelais. The first English translation of Rabelais’ Works. 5 vols. 
1653-1694. £30(Gibault). Shirley’s Poems. 1646. First edition. 
£25 (Pickering). Shirley’s Six New Playes. 1553. First edition. 
£20 (Pickering). Spenser’s Complaints. 1591. First edition. {£60 
(Pickering). Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 2 vols. 1590-1596. First 
editions of both volumes. £160 (Pickering). Another copy. With 
the full number of paged leaves at end. 1590-1596. £220 (Pickering). 
Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea. 1646. First edition. {£25 (Picker- 
ing). Turberville’s Noble Art of Venerie or Hunting and The Booke 
of Falconrie or Hawking. 2 vols. 1611. £20 (Pickering). Whet- 
stone’s Mirour for Magestrates of Cyties. 1584. £25 (Pickering). 
Whitney’s Choice of Emblems. 1586. First edition. {£30 (Picker- 
ing). Charles Aleyn’s History of Henry the Seventh. 1638. First 
edition. {£9 10s.(Barrington). Allot’s England’s Parnassus. 1600. 
First edition. {£40 (Pickering). Arthur. A Learned and True 
Assertion of the Original Life, Actes and Death of Prince Arthure, 
by Leyland. Translated by R. Robinson. 1582. Black letter. 
ee hens). Another copy. 1634. £1610s.(Arthur). Asham’s 

oxophilus. 1571. Black letter. {£8 5s. (Warton). Bacon. The 
Essaies of Sir Francis Bacon. 1613. £25 (Pickering). Bacon’s 
Proficience and Advancement of Learning. 1605. irst edition. 
£15 tos. (Stephens). Baret’s An Alvearie : or, Quadruple Diction- 
airie. 1580. Black letter. {£6 2s. (Warton). Batman’s Golden 
Booke of the Leaden Goddes. 1577. Black letter. £17 (Pickering). 
Beaumont’s Poems. 1640. First edition. 11 (Pickering). 
Another copy. 1653. £24 (Pickering). Sir John Beaumont’s 
Metamorphoses of Tabacco. 1602. First edition. £27 (Pickering). 
Blundeville’s Foure Chiefest Offices belonging to Horsemanship. 
1584. {12 (Pickering). Braithwait’s Solemne Joviall Disputation. 
1617. £25 (Pickering). Brandt’s Stultifero Navis. 1570. £38 
(Firmin). Breton’s Dialogue full of Pithe and Pleasure. 1603. 
First edition. {£18 (Firmin). Breton’s The Case is Altered. 
1604. First edition. {£24 (Pickering). Brome’s Five New Playes, 


&c. First edition. {£24 (Pickering). Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio 
Medici. 1642. £22 (Maggs). William Browne’s Britannias Pas- 
torals. 2 vols. 1616. iyst edition. £28 (Browne). Bulleins 


Bulwarke of Defence Againste all Sickness. 1562. {£25 (Picker- 


ing). Thomas Carew’s Poems. 1640. {£24 (Pickering). Chap- 
man’s The Widdowes Teares. 1612. First edition. {£14 (Picker- 
ing). Cotgrave’s English Treasury of Wit and Language. 1655. 
First edition. {£16 (Pickering). Cotgrave’s Wit’s Interpreter. 


£13 (Pickering). Dekker’s Canaan’s Calamitie Jerusalem’s 

1618. {£18 (Pickering). Drayton’s Poems. 1619. {£24 
Drayton’s Poly-Olbion. 1613-1622. First complete 
Drayton’s Battaile of Agincourt. 1627. 
Dryden’s Dranatick Poesie. 1668. 
First edition. {£14 (Pickering). Dryden’s Conquest of Granada. 
1672. £13 (Richardson). Milton’s Paradise Lost. 1668. First 
Edition fourth title-page. {£23 (Maggs). Randolph’s Poems with 
the Muses Looking-Glasse, &c. 1634 to 1638. £13 10s. (Peace). 
Short’s Treatise against Stage-Playes. 1625. {£10 5s. (Maggs). 


1671. 

Misery. 
(Pickering). 
edition. {£20 (Pic oe 
First edition. £16 (Pickering). 


Taylor (John), All the Workes of the Water Poet. 1630. £18 
(Pickering). The total amount realised was £2544 5s. 6d. 
BOOKS BELONGING TO JOHN GABBITAS 
AND OTHERS 
The above were sold by Messrs. Sotheby on May 22 and 23. The 


chief items of interest were: Bee’s Fancy-Ana, or a History of 


Pugilism. 1824. {£6 7s. 6d. (Salisbury). Cockayne’s Complete 
Peerage. gvols. 1887-1898. {£27 (Bumpus). Comte’s Tours of 
Doctor Syntax. 3 vols. 1820-1821. £4 12s. (Spence). Egan’s 
Picture of the Fancy going to a Fight at Moulsey-Hurst. 1819. 
{9 5s. (Brown). Egan’s Boxiana. 5 vols. 1823-1828. {15 
(Bickers). The Fancy or True Sportsman’s Guide. 1826. {9 Ios. 
(Bickers). Johnston’s Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea. 


mollett’s Peregrine Pickle. 4vols. 1751. 
First edition. {£47s.6d.(Bain). Surtees(R.S.), Ask Mamma. 1858. 
First edition. £412(Spence). Surtees (R. S.), Mr. Facey Romford’s 
Hounds. 1865. First edition. £410s. (Spencer). Smith’s Catalogue 
of British Mezzotinto Portraits. 4 vols. 1878-83. £17 10s. (Bumpus). 
Extensive Collection of Lottery Bills ranging from 1800 to 1826. 
£20 10s. (Fitzgerald). Rogers. Italy and Poems, 1834, With 


1821. {£4 16s. (Sotheran). 
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note on flyleaf by the Author. 4 vols. {£13 15s. (Sotheran). 
Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages. 5 vols. 1809-1812. {10 I5s. 
(Sotheran). Whitman’s Masters of Mezzotint. 1898. {11 (Bum- 
pus). Borrow’s books. 14 vols. First edition. £16 (Spencer). 


Comedies and Tragedies. First editions. 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. First 
edition. £50 (Pickering). Butler’s WHudibras. 3 vols. First 
editions of the three parts. £48 (Pickering). Chalkhill’s Alcilia. 
1613. £68 (Pickering). The only complete copy recorded. Chaucer’s 
Workes. Folio, black letter. 1561. £42 (Pickering). Coryat’s 
Crudities. First edition. 1611. £45 (Pickering). Cruikshank’s 
Comic Almanack. 1835-1853. 19 vols. £14 (Bickers) R. L. 
Stevenson’s Works. ‘‘ Edinburgh Edition.” 28 vols. £33 (Horn- 
stein). Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, edited by Sir H. 
Nicolas. 2 vols. 1836. £5 10s. (Maggs). Alaric A. Watts’ Lyrics 
of the Heart. First edition. £4 15s. (Young). Sloane’s Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 4 vols. Evxiva Illustrated. {15 10s. (Ash- 
‘ well). Blanchard Jerrold’s Life of George Cruikshank. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. inlaid and enlarged to 4 vols. Folio and extra illustrated. 

1880. £45 (Bickers). ‘The total amount realised was {1140 8s. 


Beaumont and Fletcher. 
1647 and 1652. £50. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARCH ZOOLOGY. 
Home, Gordon. The Evolution of an English Town. Being the Story of 
the ancient town of Pickering in Yorkshire from Prehistoric times up to 
the year of Our Lord, 1905. Dent, ros. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Skae, Hilda T. The Life of Mary Queen of Scots. WUlustrated. Maclaren, 
Princes of the World Series, 2s. 6d. net. 
Haggard, Lieut.-Colonel Andrew C. P. The Regent of the Roués. Hutchin- 


son, 16s. net. 
Saint Catherine of Siena as seen in her /.etters, Translated and edited with 


Introduction by Vida D, Scudder. Dent, 6s, 
CLASSICAL. 


O'Connor, Charles James. The Graecostasis of the Roman Forum and its 
Vicinity. A Thesis submitted for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
University of Wisconsin. Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
No. 99. Madison, Wisconsin, 25 cents. 

Sharpley, H., M.A. The ‘* Peace” of Aristophanes, Edited with Introduc- 
tion Critical Notes and Commentary. Blackwood, ras. 6d. net. 


DRAMA. 

Beaumarchias. The Barber of Seville, or the Useless Precaution. Trans- 
lated and edited by Arthur B, Myrick. Lyrics translated by George 
Allan England. Dent, The Temple Dramatists, rs. net. 

Bridges, Robert. Demeter, A Mask. Oxford: Clarendon Press, ts. net. 


BCONOMICE, 
Pratt, Edwin A. Railways and their Rates, 
British Canal Problem. Murray, 5s. 
Phipson, Cecil Balfour. Britain's Destiny: Growth or Decay? Being Out- 
lines of ‘‘ The Redemption of Labour” and ‘‘ The Science of Civilisa- 
B. F. Mayor. Cassell, 3s. 6d. 


With an Appendix on the 


tion.” Edited by Mar 
EDUCATIONAL, 
Morgan, R. B., and Kirkman, F.B. A First French Song Book, Arranged 
with Airs and Tonic Sol-Fa. Black, Cours Elémentaire, 6d. 
Hall, H.S., M.A. Zasy Graphs. Macmillan, ts. 


FICTION. 

Pain, Barry. Zhe Memoirs of Constantine Dix. Unwin, 3s. 6d. 

Giberne, Agnes. The Pride o' the Morning. Brown, Langham, ss. 

Forbes, Lady Helen. /#'sa Way they have in the Army. Duckworth, 6s, 

Cross, Victoria. Life of My Heart. The Walter Scott Publishing Co., 6s. 

Dawe, Carlton. The Grand Duke. Hutchinson, 6s. 

Moore, E. Hamilton. The Story of Etain and Otinel. Nutt, 3s. 6d. net. 

Gray, Errington. Maurice Woodvil. The Walter Scott Publishing Co., 
as. 6d. 

Merrick, Leonard. 
Sixpenny Novels, 

Marchi, Emilio de. Demetrio Pianelii. 
Margaret Newett. Dent, 6s. 

Beddoe, David M. (Sharia el Manakh, Cairo). 
Valois, A Tale of Egypt. Dent, 6s. 

Howard, Keble. Love in June, A Pastoral Comedy. 
Reynolds. Chapman & Hall, 6s. 

Tilton, Dwight. Ay Lady Laughter, A Romance of Boston Town 1n the days 
of the great Siege. Dean, 6s. 

Merrick, Hope. JWhen a Girl's Engaged. Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d, 


The Worldlings. Mlustrated by C.E. Brock. Newnes’ 


Illustrated. 
Translated from the Italian by 


The Honour of Henri de 


Illustrations by Frank 


HISTORY. 

Chancellor, William Estabrook, & Fletcher, Willis Hewes. The United 
States, A History of Three Centuries, 1607-1904, Population, Politics, 
War, Industry, Civilisation. Part U1. Colonial Union, 1698-1774, 
Putnam, 15s. re. 

Macknight, Thomas, The late. Political Progress of the Ninetcenth Century, 
Revised and completed by C. C. Osborne, Chambers, The Nineteenth 
Century Series, 5s, net. 

LITERATURE. 

Ostwald, Hans. Maxim Gorki, Translated by Francis A. Welby. Illus- 
ae Cameos of Literature. Edited by George Brandes. Heinemann, 
Is. 6d. net. 





Minor Poets of the Caroline" Period. Vol. 1. containing Chamberlayne’s 
‘* Pharonnida” and “* England's Jubilee” ; Benlowes’ ‘‘ Theophila,” and 
the poems; Katherine Philips and Patrick Hannay. Edited by George 


Saintsbury. Oxford: Clarendon Press, ros. 6d. net. 
Foster, A. E. Manning. The Sensitive and other Pieces. Allen, 3s. 6d. net. 
Williamson, George C. Milton. Pell's Miniature Series of Great Writers, 
Is. net, 


Herrmann, Max. Ein Feste Burg ist Unser Gott. Vortrag gehalten in 
der Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Literatur zu Berlin und mit ihrer Unter- 
stiissung herausgegeben : mit sechs Tafeln und einem bibliographischen 
Anhang. Berlin: B, Behr. 

Muss-Arnolt, W. A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language. (Assyrian 
—English and German). Part XVII. Williams & Norgate, 5s; net. 
Drewpyvos A. [dy rexos.— 260 Syuwdy ‘EAAnuiKa Gopata ard Tod ordparos Tov ‘EAAnviKod 
Aaod ovAdeyévra Kai mapacnuay. bévta (1888-1904), vol. i. Athens: Sakella- 

rios. Bibliotheke Marasle, Nos. 278-280. 

Vengerov, Zina. Literary Characteristics. Second Series. Critical Essays 
on Maeterlinck, Zola, Rodenbach, William Morris, Sienkiewicz, and 
others. (In Russian.) St. Petersburg: Vinecke & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bowes, Robert. Booksellers’ Associations Past and Present. 
Barnicott and Pearce (for private circulation), 2s. 6d. net. 

Thompson, R. Campbell, M.A. Zhe Devils and the Evil Spirits of Baby- 
/onia. - Being Babylonian and Assyrian Incantations against the Demons, 
Ghouls, Vampires, eobgopiins, Ghosts, and Kindred Evil Spirits, which 
attack Mankind. Translated from the original Cuneiform Texts in the 
British Museum, with Transliterations, Vocabulary, notes, etc. Vol, II. 
Fever Sickness and Headache. Luzac, 1as. 6d. net. 


MUSIC.” 
Bridges, Robert. Demeter, A Mask: Lyrics and Incidental Music, by W.H 
Hadow, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. net. 


Taunton : 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

Henderson, Colonel G. F. R.,C. B. The Science of War. A Collection of 
Essays and Lectures, 1892-1903. Edited by Captain Neill Malcolm, 
D.S.O. With a Memoir of the Author by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, 
V.C. With a portrait and four maps. Longmans, 14s. 6d. 

Newbolt, Henry. Zhe Year of Trafalgar. Being an Account of the Battle 
and of the Events which led up to it, with a Collection of the Poems and 
Ballads written thereupon between 1805 and 1905. Murray, 5s. net. 

‘* The Times" History.of the Warin South Africa, 1899-1902. Edited by 
L.S. Amery. Sampson Low, Marston, ats. net. 

Burleigh, Bennet. Zmpire of the East, or Japan and Russia at War, 1904-5. 
Chapman & Hall, 6s. 

Baring, Maurice. With the Russians in Manchuria. 


POETRY. 
The Love-Song of Tristram, and other Poms. Elliot Stock. 


Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 


Emra, Cyril. 


POLITICAL. 


Joubert, Carl. The Fall of Tsardom. Nash, 7s. 6d. 
Midhat, |Ali Haydar. Souvenir de mon Exil Volontaire. 


primerie Internationale. 
REPRINTS. 

Methuen’s Standard Library. Edited by Sidney Lee. Gibbon, Edward, 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Vol, II. 
ts, net and 1s, 6d. net. The Works of William Shakespeare. Vol. II. 
6d. net and 1s, net. The Poems of John Milton. Paradise Lost. vol. i. 
6d. net and rs, net. O/ the /mitation of Christ. Revised Translation by 
C. Bigg, D.D. 6d.net and 1s. net. Zhe Poems and Plays of Oliver 


Goldsmith. 6d. net and 1s. net. 
One Wiiliam. Olney Hymns. The text edited by William Willis with 
rl 


efatory Note, and Address delivered to the Cowper Society. Bartlett. 


Genéve : Im- 


SCIENCE. 

Publications of West Hendon Observatory, Sunderland. No. III. Odserva- 
tions of Variable Stars made in the years 1866-1904. By T. W. Back- 
house, F.R.A.S. Sunderland: Hills. 

Scott, Arthur Curtis. Aw /nvestigation of Rotations produced by Current from 
a Single-Phase Alternator. A Thesis submitted for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, University of Wisconsin. Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin, No. 102. Madison, Wisconsin, socents. 

Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical and Sanitary Departments of 
the Government of India. Ox a Parasite found in Persons suffering from 
Enlargement of the Spleen in India (Third Report) by Lieut. S. R. 
Christophers, M.B,, 1.M.S._ Issued under the Authority of the Govern. 
ment of India by the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government o 
India, Simla. Calcutta: Office of the Superintendent of Governmen, 
Printing, India. 1s. 

Reed, William Allan. Negritos of Zambales. 
Ethnological Survey Publications, vol. ii. part i. 


Public Printing. 
THEOLOGY. 
Hunter, Rev. John, D.D. ‘Zhe Coming Church, A Plea for a Church Simply 


Christian. Williams & Norgate, ts. 6d. net. 
Thirtle, James William. The Titles of the Psalms, their Nature and Mean- 


ing explained, Second Edition, 6s. net. . 

Balmforth, Ramsden. Zhe New Testament in the Light of the Higher 
Criticism. Swan Sonnenschein, 3s. €d. 

The History and life of the Reverend Dr. John Tauler of Strasbourg; with 
twenty-five of his Sermons. ‘Translated from the German, with additional 
notices of Tauler's Life and Times, by Susanna Winkworth, and a 
Preface by Charles Kingsley. Allenson, 6s. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
— Félicien. Au Japon et en Extréme-Orient. Paris: Armend Colin, 
0. 


Derartment of the Interior 
Manila: Bureau of 


r. 5 rie 
Stodtard Charles Warren. South-Sea Idyls. Summer Cruising in the 
South Seas. Anew Impression. Chatto & Windus, 6s ret. 
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ean Capart. H. Grevel & Co., 16s. net. 
—The problem presen y the remarkably high level of Egyptian 
art production at a time long anterior to that of the emergence of the 
Western nations from barbarism, has long eluded solution, there 
having been no reliable data upor which to found a theory of develop- 
ment. Until quite recently no tokens had been discovered of an archaic 
age answering to that of Greece, and it seemed impossible to evade the 
conclusion that the art of Egypt, like the Goddess of Wisdom, was 
born mature. To assume, as did certain scholars, that the zsthetic 
culture of the dwellers on the Nile was derived from the influx of 
foreigners of a more advanced civilisation than their own, does but 
change the form of the riddle, no one being able to say who these 
foreigners were or whence they came. As is pointed out, however, by 
the learned curator of the Royal Brussels Museum, in the exhaustive 
and richly illustrated monograph just published, which has been ably 
translated by Miss Griffith, a series of important discoveries has of late 
years been made, throwing real light upon the vexed question and 
completely changing the current of research, In 1873 Dr. Flinders 
Petrie, whose archzological acumen is unrivalled, dug up at Koptos 
some roughly carved statues of the god Min, on which were cut in 
very low relief certain crude figures of animals and the name of the 
Deity in archaic hieroglyphics. A year later the same excavator, aided 
by Mr. Quibell, came upon a yet more important find: a vast pre- 
historic Necropolis, rich in just such relics of primitive civilisation as 
had hitherto evaded the most rigorous search. During the succeeding 
years similar discoveries were made elsewhere, which culminated in 
1903 in the bringing to light at Abydos of a complete prehistoric town, 
that was at once hailed as the long missing link between primitive and 
historic Egypt. Having made his readers full uainted with the actual 
bearing of these facts on the problem they have so greatly aided 
in solving. M. Capart proceeds to examine most minutely the 
various objects unearthed, making each contribute in turn to the long 
chain of evidence, proving that there was, after all, no such great differ- 
ence between the Egyptians and the other primitive races of the earth, 
Beginning with personal adornment, this most scholarly and eloquent 
author calls up many a vivid picture of the Egyptian beaux and belles 
of prehistoric days, passing thence to the coaniiaition of the decora- 
tion of their homes, their domestic utensils, their tools and weapons, 
their pottery and furniture, their sculpture and painting, skilfully 
fitting every detail, however apparently trivial, into the wonderful 
story of the civilisation that preceded the Egypt of the Pharoahs, 
The last chapters of this deeply interesting book are devoted to the 
consideration of the earliest Pharaonic monuments, the Dancing, 
Music and Poetry of the prehistoric Egyptians, and to a summary of 
the ethnological and zsthetic results of the recent discoveries, the 
author closing his work with the expression of a hope that the 
‘* materials he has brought to the foot of the scaffold of archzological 
knowledge may some day be utilised by an architect of genius in 
building up a splendid palace,’ a remark in which he does scant 
justice to the importance of his own work. 

The Fapanese Spirit, by Y. Okakura, Constable, 3s. 6d. net.—‘ Blue 
eyes and blonde hair, the charms of which we first learn to feel after a 
protracted stay among you, are regarded in a Japanese as something 
extraordinary in no favourable sense of the term. A girl with evena 
slight tendency to grey eyes or frizzly hair is looked upon as an un- 
welcome deviation from the national type.” These words of Mr. 
Okakura, the author of the ‘‘ Japanese Spirit,’’ give us perhaps as 
well as anything else a notion of the vast difference between Japanese 
and European ideals, not only in toilet but through the whole gamut of 
civilisation. The unusual is rarely the beautiful in Japan. It is the 
variation on the time-honoured theme that is prized, and yet within 
these limits how much have we to learn! Surely no modern people 
has ever come nearer to certain of the Greek ideals, the love of art 
without ostentation, the cult of the mean, the reverence for simplicity. 
The whole nation is permeated by them. The very ricksha men often 
spend their leisure in making poetry, Imagine the average London 
cabby engaged in the same pursuit! Mr. Okakura compares the 
Japanese and the European drawing-room, the one with its suggestion 
of the House Beautiful and the other stocked and packed like a 
museum, with all its goods, so to say, thrust into the shop-window. 
No wonder Japanese find such an arrangement “ revolting.'"’ What 
are our Primrose and Shamrock Days compared with the Japanese 
worship of the cherry-blossom? What is our love of nature, with 
pigeon-shooting at one end and railways up Snowdon at the other, 
compared with the Japanese passionate love of land and landscape ? 


Primitive Art in Egypt, b 


We have divorced manners from morals and further fossilised them 
into deportment and etiquette, bringing the whole thing down to the 
level of the marionette. In Japan manners and moral are inextric- 


ably entwined, and the mere act of arranging flowers as taught to 
girls is full of moral beauty. The average individual in Europe 
is a quick-change artist in manners and morals, With the P aw 
nese consistency in behaviour is everything, Thanks to Bushido he 
learns to preserve not merely “ 2quam mentem,”’ but an impeturb- 
able suavity. Taking his obligation to the past as his central dogma, 
he lays ali religions under contribution, even Christianity, whose 
doctrines of love and truth he deeply admires, though he thinks little 
of the missionary who declares it imperative to eat it ‘‘ off a particular 
dish.’’ Conduct with him is even more than three-fourths of life, and 
dogma, from whatever source he borrows it, is in his eyes but a con- 
venient summary of what he has already put to the test in action. 
Animals I have Known, by Arthur H, Beavan. Unwin, 5s.—Mr. 





Arthur H. Beavan is one of those men who seem to write 
because it is the usual thing for those who know a little and believe 
that any one can write prose, to produce at least one book. He claims 
to have been a great traveller, and he writes of animals in many parts 
of England, in Australia, Peru, the River Plate, and Brazil; and 
although he shows signs of being neither an accemplished naturalist 
nor a lover of animals, yet somehow he has been much among animals 
and has taken notes; and we see that he has already written on 
** Animals I have Known"’ and ‘‘ Marlborough House and its Occu- 
pants.” When weadd that he writes his mother tongue as the majority 
speak it, though not so forcibly, and that he has no sense of order, it 
should be clear that his task of making a good book is a hard one and 
his undertaking it heroic. In our opinion he fails, and we think that 
any success he may have will be due to the multiplication and over- 
lapping of books that makes choice very difficult, with the result that 
some who know little of animals and want to read about them, may 
come for the first time upon what they want in Mr, Beavan’s book. 


For it goes without saying that he gives some information. Take, for 
example, his chapter on the badger, which ins: ‘The badger is 
associated by me chiefly with the operation of shaving . . .’’; that is 


his way. He repeats much book knowledge, as that the badger isa 
lantigrade, that the old name for it was brock, and that it used to be 

lieved that the legs on one side of it were shorter than those on the 
other. To these he adds that the badger abounds in Cornwall; that 
it is very strong, and that he and a friend who seized the tail of one 
could not pull it out of a hole ; that it does not smell unpleasantly ; 
that badger-baiting was cruel and cowardly; that he himself once 
caught two in a stout sack fastened at the mouth of a hole, and sent 
them to ‘‘one of the Australian Zoological Societies." This appeals 
to the very slightly informed and to those with mild sporting instincts 
who are not sportsmen. The other chapters are of the same kind, 
except that, in that on the hare, he quotes from ‘‘ Struwelpeter.’’ Here 
and there he tells his own adventures, which are poor and poorly told, 
and often full of a very stupid brutality. He tells us of a schoolfellow 
who, on a payment of a penny, would guillotine rats “ in a large 
lavatory.’’ His humour is debased, and his long, jaunty manner in- 
effectual. His illustrations vary in merit, but there can be no doubt 
that in drawing a badly-stuffed fox’s mask and calling it a fox is no 
merit at all. 

Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, of the Hampstead Conservatoire of Music, has 
edited a new number of the Folk-Song Society's peel. beginning 
Vol. II. (Fournal of the Folk-Song Soviety, No. 6). Ill-fortune attended 
the Society in the long illness and death of the enthusiastic Hon. Sec., 
Mrs. Kate Lee, which delayed and nearly stopped the publications ; a 
worthy successor has been found in Miss Lucy Broadwood, and all 
now promises well for steady continuance in the praiseworthy task of 
hunting out and preserving traditional songs and tunes, A selection of 
the Somersetshire findings appears in this number. Thirty-two are 
included, some in several versions. Practical musicians have only too 
much reason to know how the same piece of music, even when played 
from fixed notation, will be distorted ~ different performers ; aa when 
tunes are learnt by ear during childhood, the distortion becomes extra- 
ordinary after a lifetime. To keep definite rhythm is an almost 
impossible task for the untrained, and street musicians may commonly 
be heard playing or singing a familiar hymn-tune out of time. Triple 
measure offers particular difficulty ; we have repeatedly heard seven 
lines of a stanza rendered correctly, but the other in duple measure. 
The pitch of the notes will vary also; and thus arise the ‘‘ versions,” 
These Somersetshire ballads have slight literary value; as music they 
are always interesting, and often beautitul. We are glad to see that each 
ballad is made the subject of notes by folk-lorists from other parts of 
England, including Mr. Frank Kidson, of Leeds. In attacking so 
extensive and hard a subject, the word must be Divide et impera. 

Surprise was once expressed to a prominent Irish Member of Tam- 
many that ke should contemplate spending a holiday in Ireland. ‘‘Best 
spot in the world," was his reply—* the only one where the Irishman 
lives and doesn’t govern!" Mr. Geen would, we fancy, agree with 
this gentleman in his conclusion if not in the reason given for it, for in 
his book with the somewhat cumbrous title, What I have seen while 
fishing and how I caught my fish (Unwin, 7s. 6d.), he devotes chapter 
after chapter to Ireland and its people, and his observations 
show that he has never lost an opportunity of penetrating that cloak of 
good-humoonred, if at times slightly sarcastic, blarney under which an 
Irishman delights to hide his real self, and which has, perhaps, more 
than anything, contributed to the mystification of the inquiring Saxon, 
The old wife's words to him : ‘‘ May we be preserved from getting all 
we ask!”’ are as striking as they are pregnant with suggestion for all 
students of the much vexed problem of the condition of things in the 
sister Isle. He tells a witty story, which a certain class of English 
tourist would do well to take to heart, of a party who had been talking 
loudly in a railway carriage of the “ dirty Irish,’ and announcing their 
determination to spend their next holiday in Wales, but were dissuaded 
from that by an old Irishwoman, who warned them they would find 
Irish there too, and ended her advice by the recommendation: ‘‘Go 
to Hell for your next holiday ; ye’ll find no dirty Irish there.’’ From 
Ireland he takes the reader to Scotland and the Lynn, and finishes up 
by descriptions of the coarse fishing to be had within easy distance of 
town, He ranks the pollack very high in the list of game fish for its 
fighting qualities; and in this he is justified, for it is almost a question 
with some fishermen whether any rod and line tackle is made that the 
larger pollack will not break in their plunging dive for the weed-beds., 
The writing of this book has evidently been a labour of love on the 
part of the author, and the photographs will be of interest to those 
who know the localities they depict, 
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